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PLYMOUTH ROCK RESTORED 


As 


HE removal of Plymouth Rock from its private burial-yard in front of 
Pilgrim Hall, where it had lain for nearly fifty years, to its old bed-rock 
near the quickening, world-uniting sea, has suggested an attempt to 

restore this ancient stepping-stone to its historical connection with other 
Pilgrim landing-places, upon Clark’s Island and Cape Cod, together with a 
brief review of other restorations now in progress at Plymouth through the 
generous aid of J. Henry Stickney, of Baltimore, to whom the credit of re- 
storing Plymouth Rock belongs. 

Popular tradition, the celebration for more than a century of Forefather’s 
Day with its splendid oratory, the influence of churches in New England, 
the press, pictorial art, poetic imagination—all these’ influences, and many 
more besides, have contributed to the development of the now almost uni- 
versal idea among Americans and foreigners, that the Pilgrim Fathers first 
landed upon Plymouth Rock. The world is very willing to believe this 
pleasing tradition, and there is no reason for supposing that the world will 
ever renounce it, if indeed such apostasy were desirable. The world likes 
general and comprehensive ideas, and Plymouth Rock stands very properly 
for the first permanent landing of the Pilgrim Fathers at New Plymouth. The 
Rock well typifies the historic idea that they had come to stay in that vicin- 
ity. It is impossible for a modern pilgrim to contemplate that low-lying 
wharf by the sea, with Cole’s Hill rising above it—Cole’s Hill, the first bury- 
ing-ground of the Pilgrims—without the conviction stealing over him that 
this traditional and actual landing-place is different from all others. Here, 
after the explorers had landed from the Mayflower, they ‘‘ came to a con- 
clusion by most voyces, to set on the maine Land, on the first place, on a 
high ground, where there is a great deale of Land cleared ;” here at Ply- 
mouth all finally, but gradually, disembarked, men, women, and children ; 
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here they settled; here they lived; here they died, and here they were 
buried. “No New Englander,” said President Dwight, of Yale College, in 
his ‘‘ Travels,” written nearly a century ago, ‘‘ No New Englander who is 
willing to indulge his native feelings, can stand upon the rock where our 
ancestors set the first foot after their arrival on the American shore, without 
experiencing emotions very different from those which are excited by any 
common object of the same nature. No New Englander could be willing to 
have that rock buried and forgotten.” This is the voice of a popular senti- 
ment which will never die. 

But with all reverence for popular sentiment and current tradition, it is 
nevertheless the duty of the rising generation of American students to dis- 
criminate between emotion and fact. Without disturbing popular or individ- 
ual affection for Plymouth Rock and for ‘‘ the ancient Towne of Plymouth,” 
which affection indeed can never be moved, it is nevertheless possible and 
desirable for all fair-minded, open-hearted readers of Plymouth history to 
examine its preface, which, if rightly understood, will only add intelligent 
interest to the volume itself. It is not intended, in this article, to attempt 
any historical restorations by the manufacture of new materials, but simply 
to point out the historic relation of a few old facts, and to join them to- 
gether, as Mr. Stickney has at last reunited Plymouth Rock, which had been 
sundered for more than a hundred years. 

Germany, England, and New England have been stepping-stones for the 
Aryan race in its colonial progress westward. Britain was peopled by im- 
migrating Angles, Jutes, and Saxons, who settled in self-governing village 
communities ; the Celtic land became Teutonic land; a new Germany was 
reproduced. This process was repeated by the English in a New World. 
Pilgrims and Puritans, imbued with the same old English spirit of independ- 
ence and self-government in religious forms, peopled a New England with 
Teutonic village life, strengthened by English parish experience. But the 
Pilgrim Fathers did not come to America straight from their mother coun- 
try ; they first went back to their older Fatherland, which then appeared to 
be a land of greater liberty ; after a sojourn in Holland they returned upon 
their footsteps and made England the stepping-stone to a New England. 
While the Pilgrims were actuated by a great hope and inward zeal ‘‘ of lay- 
ing some good foundation,” though they themselves should prove but 
‘‘ stepping-stones unto others,” it should nevertheless be remembered that 
it was English liberty, English independence of character, English colonial 
enterprise, English capital, English maritime experience, an English ship, 
manned by English sailors familiar with the New England coast, that brought 
the Pilgrims safely from old Plymouth to New Plymouth. Such facts are 
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historic islands indicating the relation of divided lands. ‘‘ May not and 
ought not the children of these fathers rightly say,” with William Bradford, 
the original historian of Plymouth Plantation, ‘‘ Our fathers were English- 
men which came over this great ocean” ? 

It was on November 19th, new style, that the Pilgrims who sailed from 
Plymouth, England, on September 16, 1620, first sighted Cape Cod. Brad- 
ford explains how this cape, named by Gosnold in 1602, ‘‘ retains ye for- 
mer name amongst sea-men,” although Captain John Smith called it Cape 
James. Upon November 2iIst, just one month before the first landing of 
explorers at. Plymouth, the Mayflower came to anchor in the bay of Cape 
Cod, ‘‘ wherein 1000. saile of Ships may safely ride.” The same day, 
before any men were allowed to go ashore, the famous Pilgrims’ Compact 
was drawn up and signed in the cabin of the Mayflower, not for the sake of 
instituting government de xovo, but for the purpose of restraining certain 
adventurers who threatened to “‘ use their owne libertie” after landing, in- 
asmuch as the Pilgrim patent was for lands in Virginia and not for lands in 
New England. The fundamental idea of this famous document was that of 
a contract, based upon the common law of England. Men who professed 
themselves ‘‘loyall Subiects of our dread soveraigne Lord King IAMEs,” 
men who had undertaken to plant an English colony in English dominions, 
were founding government upon a very ancient basis. 

After signing the compact, upon the very same day, sixteen men, well 
armed, were set ashore in the long boat to spy out the land, and others 
were sent with them ‘‘ to fetch wood.” This was the first landing of the 
Pilgrims in New England. The exploring party ranged across that narrow 
neck of land at the end of Cape Cod, and perhaps from Long Point to Race 
Point. They found sand-hills which reminded them of ‘‘the Downes in 
Holland,” although the former were far better, for the surface was often of 
“* excellent blacke earth” of a spade’s depth. Moreover the land was well 
wooded, down to the very sea, and without underbrush, so that they could 
easily make their way beneath the forest trees. Evidently, in those times, 
the land’s end of Cape Cod was not the barren, sandy tract which the modern 
pilgrim finds it to be as he makes his toilsome way in a “ tip-cart” or on 
foot across the dunes from Provincetown village to Race Point. The sur- 
viving name, “ Wood End,” indicates that a forest-growth once flourished 
upon the southwest side of Cape Cod. The desolation of Sahara has been 
brought upon this region by cutting off the timber, thus allowing the sand 
to drift in from the beach. 

The above exploring party returned at night to the Mayflower with 
their boat full of juniper, ‘‘ which smelled very sweet,” and which the Pil- 
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grims used for fuel. The next day was Sunday. On Monday, Novem- 
ber 23d, the shallop was unshipped and drawn ashore for repairs, which 
occupied more than a fortnight; but on this day occurred also the first 
general landing from the Mayflower. Mourt’s ‘‘ Relation” says: ‘‘ Our 
people went on shore to refresh themselues, and our women to wash” ! 
There is apparently very little poetry about this event, but the landing 
itself must have been almost as striking as the traditional disembarkation 
of men, women, and little children upon ‘‘ the ice-clad rock of Plymouth,” 
It is not likely that all the women and children were taken ashore at Cape 
Cod, but it is reasonably certain that those who were taken ashore were 
carried in the arms of the Pilgrim Fathers ; for there is abundant evidence 
that ‘‘ our people going on shore were forced to wade a bow shoot or two 
in going a-land, which caused many to get colds and coughs, for it was 
ny times freezing cold weather.” It was a hardy, manly, womanly, self- 
forgetful landing. This reckless exposure of health and comfort, this in- 
trepid courage of English men and English women (however plain and 
poor), this dauntless energy, this power of doing what needs to be done 
without a question or a thought of what may happen to the doer, these are 
rocks of character upon which Old England and New England were built. 
This old English energy, this gritrock, crops out everywhere to-day among 
the common people of both countries, for the English race is equal to itself 
in all times and in all lands. But there is a tragic interest attached to this 
bold stalking through the sea at Cape Cod. Such landings peopled no 
town like Plymouth, but they peopled Cole’s Hill, and led to the discovery 
of an unseen city. Such landings ‘‘ brought to the most, if not to all, 
coughes ‘and colds, the weather proving sodainly cold and stormie, which 
afterward turned to the scurvey, whereof many dyed.” Bradford says: 
‘‘Halfe of their company dyed, espetialy in Jan: & February, being ye 
_ depth of winter, and wanting houses & other comforts.” 

On November 25th, sixteen armed men, ‘‘ every man his. Musket, 
Sword, and Corslet, vnder the conduct of Captaine Miles Standish,” were 
again set ashore for another exploration. This was the “ First Expedition,” 
the route of which is represented in the accompanying map, reprinted from 
Dr. Dexter’s edition of Mourt’s ‘‘ Relation.” The men marched in single 
file through the region of what is now Provincetown Village, where they 
caught sight of half a dozen Indians ‘‘ with a Dogge.” ‘The savages ran 
into the woods ‘‘ and whisled the Dogge after them.” The English, hav- 
ing already set out in this general direction, and being naturally curious to 
discover where the natives lived, followed their tracks for ‘‘ about ten 
miles,” for the Indians returned the same way they came, and, at one point 
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in their course, ascended a hill in order to see if they were pursued. Night 
falling, the English encamped around a watch-fire and stationed ‘‘ three 
Sentinells.” In the morning, as soon as the trail was visible, pursuit was re- 
sumed, and it was found that the Indians had plunged into a dense wood ; but 
the English boldly followed after. Their journal says: ‘ We marched thorow 
boughes and bushes, and vnder hills and 
vallies, which tore our very Armour in 
peeces, and yet could meete with none 
of them, nor their houses, nor finde 
any fresh water.” The explorers had 
brought with them no ‘‘ Beere,” only a 
‘little Bottle of aguavite,’”’ with biscuit 
and Holland cheese; but finally they 

_ found a spring and drank with great de- 
light their ‘‘ first New England water.” 
Pushing on, the explorers soon dis- 
covered Indian graves, corn fields, 
buried baskets of “ faire Indian Corne,” 
a ship’s iron kettle ‘‘ brought out of 
Europe,” the remains of an old house, 
and of an old fort or palisade ‘‘ made 
by some Christians,” a deer-trap wherein William Bradford was caught in 
a noose of rope made as skilfully ‘‘as any Roper in England can make, 
and as like ours as canbe.” It is impossible in this connection to give fur- 
ther details of the First Expedition, or to follow out the devious windings 
of their route, which are sufficiently indicated upon Dr. Dexter’s ‘map, and 
have been traced out with great minuteness not only by him, but by Dr. 
Young in his “ Chronicles of the Pilgrim Fathers,” and by Mr. Freeman in 
his great work upon the “ History of Cape Cod’’—the story of the English 
Conquest of New England by an historian living, not at Somerleaze, in Som- 
erset, but at Sandwich, in Barnstable, whom the writer of this article made a 
pilgrimage to see, and whom he now remembers as resembling the English 
historian who bears the Freeman name. The world is full of doubles and sur- 
vivals, but Cape Cod is Old English to the backbone. Its town names are 
nearly all Old English—Sandwich, Falmouth, Barnstable, Yarmouth, Har- 
wich, Chatham, Eastham, Wellfleet, Truro, and the very town-end of the 
English Province of Massachusetts Bay, Provincetown. The writer has fol- 
lowed on foot the historic track of those first Pilgrim explorers through the 
region of those Old English ‘‘ villages ” in Truro, and he has returned upon 
their course to Provincetown, where they ‘‘ came neare the ship” and “ shot 
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off” their guns, and ‘‘the long Boat came to fetch vs.” The expedition 
was out three days and two nights. 

The author of ‘‘ Footprints of Miles Standish,” who has followed the 
route of this first expedition with a perfect knowledge of local topography, 
and sketched it in a picturesqué way with an artist’s skill, concludes his 
account as follows: ‘‘ Thus the expedition ended with success, and a good 
report was brought concerning the land, encouraging the Pilgrims to 
make larger efforts to discover a suitable spot for the establishment of their 
colony. It was therefore not without an important bearing upon all that 
followed, and formed a link in the chain of Providences which led to the 
permanent occupation of the country. Few persons ever consider how 
largely Plymouth Rock is indebted to the sands of Cape Cod.” 

Two other exploring expeditions were afterward sent by sea, and the 
discoveries made by each were more interesting than those which had 
preceded. The routes and the main objective points are clearly indicated 
upon Dr. Dexter’s map. The second expedition was made by twenty-four 
Pilgrims and ten sailors, The Pilgrims chose Master Jones, of the May- 
flower, their leader, ‘‘ to gratifie his kindnes.’’ They set out December 7th, 
just ten days after the return. of the first expedition, and went in the shallop 
and long boat to East Harbor, where again some of the Pilgrims landed. ° 
‘It blowed and did snow all that day & night, and frose withall: some of 
our people that are dead tooke the originall of their death here.” Thus also 
is the landing at East Harbor connected with Plymouth Rock and Cole’s 
Hill. The next day the shallop met the explorers and they sailed to the 
mouth of Pamet River, which they had discovered on the first expedi- ~ 
tion. This estuary they called ‘‘ Cold Harbour,” which they found good 
for boats, but not for ships. Here, ‘‘ betweene the two creekes,” some of 
the party landed and marched up Pamet River four or five miles, as they 
thought, and in snow six inches deep, the shallop following the course of the 
stream. They camped “ vnder a few Pine trees,” having secured ‘‘ three 
fat Geese, and six Ducks to our Supper, which we eate with Souldiers 
stomacks.” The next day, December 9th, dissatisfied with the hilly 
country, they marched over to the other creek, or the Little Pamet, to the 
place they called Cornhill, in the vicinity of which they found more Indian 
corn, altogether about ten bushels, of which ‘‘ we had neuer in all likelihood 
seene a graine—if we had not made our first Iourney ; for the ground was 
now covered with snow, and so hard frosen, that we were faine with our 
Curtlaxes and short Swords, to hew and carue the ground a foot deepe, and 
then wrest it vp with leavers, for we had forgot to bring other Tooles.” 
Thus are the first expedition and the landings in Truro closely connected 
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with the planting of Plymouth, just as seed-time is connected with harvest. 
That day sixteen men, broken down with fatigue arid cold, returned in the 
shallop to the Mayflower. The rest “lodged there” by Cornhill, and the 
next day continued explorations, following certain broad, beaten paths into 
the woods for five or six miles, supposing the track to lead ‘‘ into some 
Towne.” But they found only graves, ‘‘ no more Corne, nor any things els 
but graues,” full of ‘‘ odd knackes.’’ The journal says naively, ‘‘ we brought 
sundry of the pretiest things away with vs.” After the return of the 
shallop a few Indian wigwams were found, lately occupied, and full of mats, 
wooden bowls, trays, dishes, pots, and baskets, ‘‘ also an English Paile or 
Bucket, it wanted a bayle, but it had two Iron eares.” After many such 
curious discoveries, the explorers returned that night, the 10th of Decem- 
ber, to the Mayflower. 

There was much talk on board of settling near Corn Hill, where there 
was land already cleared, a place “ healthfull, secure, and defensible,” with a 
fair harbor for boats although not for ships. The place was, however, near 
Cape Cod Harbor, where was “ good fishing,”’ and where they daily saw great 
whales of the best kind for oil and bone ; but, it was argued, there might 
be better fishing, better ground, and a better harbor not far away. The 
whole matter turned upon the authority of Robert Coppin, the English 
pilot, who said there was a good harbor beyond the next headland (Ma- 
nomet Point), over against Cape Cod. He said he had been there and 
knew the place as Thievish Harbor, for once while “trucking” in that 
region with the natives, the latter had stolen one of their ship’s har- 
poons. And so, on December 16th, the third expedition set out in the 
shallop to go to this excellent harbor, the idea of which led to the 
founding of Plymouth. This expedition, the most important of all, for it 
was this party which first landed at Plymouth on Forefathers’ Day, was 
composed of ten Pilgrims, mentioned in ‘‘ Mourt’s Relation” in the fol- 
lowing order: Captain Standish, Mr. Carver, William Bradford, Edward 
Winslow, John Tilley, Edward Tilley, John Howland, “and three of Lon- 
don”—Richard Warren, Stephen Hopkins, and Edward Doten; also, ‘‘two 
of our Sea-men”—John Allerton and Thomas English; and ‘‘ of the Ships 
Company there went two of the Masters Mates, Master Clarke and Master 
Copin, the Master Gunner, and three Saylers.” 

The modern excursionists, sailing in pleasant summer weather toward 
Truro or Plymouth, can obtain no idea of what that voyage must have 
been in the middle of December, 1620. Edward Tilley nearly swooned 
with cold; ‘‘it was very cold,” says the journal, ‘‘ for the water frose on 
our clothes, and made them many times like coats of Iron.” The voyagers 
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were delayed by contrary winds, but, early that evening, they reached the 
vicinity of Eastham, where they put in and landed. Coasting along the 
region of Wellfleet, they had spied ten or a dozen Indians on shore, ‘‘ busie 
about a blacke thing,” which proved to bea grampus. The Indians ran 
away, but that night the Pilgrims from their camp saw the distant light of 
the Indians’ fire. In the morning the explorers divided their company, 
eight remaining in the shallop while the rest proceeded to spy out the land. 
They went toward Wellfleet, where they had seen the Indians, but found 
only the grampus, which name they gave to Wellfleet Bay. They found 
an Indian ‘‘ burying-place, one part whereof was incompassed with a large 
Palazado, like a Church-yard.” They discovered four or five ‘‘ Indian- 
houses,” but they met no people. When the sun was low, they came out 
of the woods and hailed the shallop, which came to them, and they en- 
camped as before with a barricade and sentinels. In the middle of the 
night ‘‘a great and hideous cry” was heard, ‘‘and our Sentinell called 
Arme, Arme, So we bestirred ourselues and shot off a couple of muskets, 
and noyse ceased.”. They concluded it was nothing but wolves or foxes. 
But.in the morning at ‘‘ brek-fast”” they heard a great and strange cry, 
and one of the company came running in and called out, ‘‘ They are 
men, /udians, Indians /” Captain Miles Standish had his gun ready and 
fired a shot, and after him another. The Captain told his men not to 
shoot until they could take good aim. There was one Indian ‘‘a lustie 
man,” who seemed to be ‘‘ ¢heir Captaine,” who, from behind a tree, shot 
arrows at the Pilgrims. They fired at him three times without effect, but 
at last they ‘‘ made ye barke or splinters of ye tree fly about his ears,” 
whereupon he gave an extraordinary yell and ran away, with all his follow- 
ing. This place the Pilgrims called ‘‘ The First Encounter.” Thence they 
intended to sail ‘‘to’ the aforesayd theeuish Harbour,” if they found no bet- 
ter. They coasted along all that day, December 18th, but found no river 
or creek. It began to be bad weather ; the wind increased, and the sea 
grew rough. ‘‘ Anon Master Coppin bad vs be of good cheere he saw the 
Harbour.” This was the entry to Plymouth. 

In the possession of the Russell family of Plymouth, through intermar- 
riage with the Winslows of Marshfield, is an ancient ‘‘ Plan of Plimouth in- 
cluding Bays, Harbors, and Islands &c. By Charles Blaskowitz; one of 
the Deputy Survey™ for North America and by him presented to Edward 
Winslow Jun. 1774.” A few years ago, while visiting the town of Ply- 
mouth and investigating its antiquities, the writer enjoyed the privilege, 
through the kind offices of Arthur Lord, Esq., of examining this old Eng- 
lish map, with other articles of historical interest, old English plate and 
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furniture, which had been handed down inthe Winslow family. And by the 
courtesy of the Russells the writer was made the owner of a lithograph copy 
of the above chart, engraved fifteen years or more ago by a nephew of Mrs. 
Mary Winslow Russell, Dr. Nathan Hayward, for his own amusement and 
for the gratification of personal friends. A few impressions only of this en- 
graving were struck off, and the plate is no longer known to exist. The 
family conjecture that it was destroyed in the Boston fire in 1873. 

In 1876, Mr. Henry Mitchell, of the United States Coast Survey, who 
was then stationed at Plymouth, and whom the writer afterward had the 
good fortune to meet, made a partial sketch of the original Blaskowitz map, 
still in an excellent state of preservation, for the sake of making a scientific 
record of its early information upon Plymouth Harbor, its channels, sound- 
ings, etc., as they existed before the American Revolution. Mr. Mitchell, 
in his official report, said, ‘‘ In its topographical features the original plot- 
ting made by Blaskowitz from his survey of Plymouth is remarkable for ac- 
curacy and beauty ;”’ but Mr. Mitchell says of his own sketch, ‘‘ I omit the 
strictly topographical details, although they are admirably executed upon 
the original with pen and brush.” For the immediate purposes of the coast 
survey, harbor measurements were more important; but Mr. Mitchell for- 
warded to Washington a copy of the lithograph above mentioned, and it is 
to be regretted that it was not published by the Coast Survey, for he pro- 
nounces it “‘ generally faithful,” although ‘it omits the line of soundings in 
the main ship channel, which happens, from our point of view,” says Mr. 
Mitchell, ‘‘ to be the most important part of the testimony.” Mr. Mitchell’s 
observations upon the Blaskowitz map, and his own partial sketch of the 
same, were published by the United States Coast Survey in the report of 
1876 (Appendix 9), together with a copy of Champlain’s sketch, drawn in 
1605, representing the outer roadstead of Plymouth, with its ‘* high promon- 
tory” now known as Manomet Point, Plymouth Beach, and approximate 
notions of Gurnet Head, the Saquish, and Clark’s Island. Upon the same 
sheet was printed the United States Coast Survey map of 1875, showing 
the harbors of Plymouth, Kingston, and Duxbury, with full details regard- 
ing soundings, channels, harbor currents, and sand-banks, in which latter 
the ‘‘ stern and rock-bound coast” of the poet’s imagination more especially 
abounds. 

This grouping upon one large sheet of actual soundings and other obser- 
vations of Plymouth Harbor, made in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nine- 
teenth centuries, by Champlain, Blaskowitz, and Mitchell respectively, is a 
most valuable contribution to the historical geography of Plymouth. Such 
a comparative coast survey not only affords an excellent basis for calculating 
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by what courses the Pilgrim shallop and the Mayflower itself first entered 
Plymouth Harbor, but for elucidating that passage in ‘‘ Mourt’s Relation” 
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where the Pilgrim explorers observe, in a very significant way, ‘‘ we sounded 
the Harbour, and found it a very good Harbour for our shipping.” Naturally 
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sailors, with line and plummet, seeking a channel by which the Mayflower 
might approach as conveniently near shore and shelter as possible, would 
have felt their way up Plymouth Harbor, behind Long Beach, following the 
line of deepest soundings, and not contenting themselves with the sandy 
flats around Clark’s Island, or toward Duxbury or Kingston, according to 
the plausible theory of shorter distance lately suggested by Sidney Howard 
Gay in his entertaining article in the Atlantic Monthly (November, 1881), 
entitled, ‘‘ When did the Pilgrim Fathers land at Plymouth?” on which 
point a word or two will be said in another connection. 

The Blaskowitz map, aside from its valuable suggestions touching the 
harbor route toward Plymouth, bears also upon its face certain manuscript 
notes upon points of Plymouth history in their relation to Plymouth geogra- 
phy. Inasmuch as the map has never yet been published, these notes are 
known only to those who know the map, and, in point of fact, not many 
persons, even in Plymouth, have seen the original. Mr. William S. Rus- 
sell, author of ‘‘ Pilgrim Memorials and Guide to Plymouth,” was probably 
one of the first, if not the very first, to recognize this ancient chart as a bit 
of documentary evidence touching the landing of the Pilgrims upon Plymouth 
Rock. Mr. Russell thought the manuscript notes upon the map were made 
by young Edward Winslow, to whom the map was given by Blaskowitz. 
This question could be settled by comparing the notes with an authentic 
scrap of young Edward Winslow’s writing, if such a scrap could be found 
in Plymouth ; but there is certain presumptive evidence in favor of Mr. 
Russell’s view from the special designation upon the map of ‘‘ Gen. Wins- 
low’s” and ‘‘ Dr. Winslow’s” estates in Marshfield. Such mention, the 
only reference to homesteads upon the Blaskowitz map, would indicate an- 
notation by some member of the Winslow family. Whatever the date, these 
manuscript notes are at least interesting and suggestive from their very 
association with such an ancient map, and with the name of Edward Wins- 
low, Jr., who was of Pilgrim descent. He was born in 1746, and graduated 
from Harvard College in 1765, as appears from the triennial catalogue. In 
1770 he delivered before the Old Colony Club, which was founded the year 
before, the first oration ever spoken in memory of the landing of the Pil- 
grims. He was thus the pioneer in that field of oratory which was afterward 
entered by John Quincy Adams, Daniel Webster, Edward Everett, Richard 
S. Storrs, Lyman Beecher, Daniel Huntington, and Robert C. Winthrop. 
It is, therefore, not without historic interest to find mentioned upon a map 
owned by Plymouth’s first orator, an historical point like this: ‘‘ On this 
Island the pious Settlers of this Ancient Town first landed Dec’. 8, O.S. 
1620, and here kept their first Christian Sabbath.” 
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The above note is written upon the chart by the side of “ Clark’s or Wat- 
son’s Island.” The earliest mention of Clark’s Island that the writer has 
been able to find is in the Plymouth Colony Records (i., 95,109), where 
‘Liberty is granted to William Maycumber, cooper, to fetch tymber to 
make hoops for vessels for the colonies use at Clark’s Iland & Sagaquash”’ 
(September 3, 1638), and where (January 7, 1638-9) ‘‘ The Court hath 
ggaunted that Clarke’s Iland, the Eele Riuer beach, Sagaquash, & Gour- 
nettes Nose shal be & remayne vnto the towne of Plymouth, w™ the woods 
therevpon.”” It appears from the Town Records of Plymouth that Clark’s 
Island was long administered as common land, the town occasionally: 
granting privileges to individuals, for example to Mr. John Jenney, who 
wished to set up salt-works there. But in various cases the land reverted to 
the town. In 1690 the island was purchased by three men, of whom Elka- 
nah Watson was one, and finally it came entirely into the hands of the Wat- 
son family. When the term ‘‘ Watson’s Island’”’ first came into use as 
synonymous with Clark’s Island, it would be difficult to say. The latter is 
now the prevailing name. It is said to have been derived from John Ciark, 
the first mate of the Mayflower, who is supposed to have been the first man 
to land from the shallop that dark and rainy Friday night, December 18, 
1620, N. S., when, after battling for hours with a high sea, rain, snow, and 
wind, mast and rudder broken; when, after narrowly escaping shipwreck 
in a cove full of breakers, driven by the wind; when, after weathering the 
Saquish rocks, the oarsmen at last “‘ gott under the lee of a smalle iland.” 
Bradford says they did not know it was an island until morning, and con- 
sequently some, fearing the Indians, preferred to stay in the shallop, which 
rode safely all that night in shallow water over sandy ground ; but others 
were so cold and wet and weary that they ‘‘ got a shore” and made a fire, 
although with much difficulty, ‘‘ all things being so wett.”” Mourt says they 
kept their watch all night in the rain upon that island. Bradford says, after 
midnight the wind shifted to the northwest, which brought freezing cold, 
and those in the boat were glad to come on shore. 

This is the story of the first landing in Plymouth Harbor, upon Clark’s 
Island, a tract of land which belongs to the ancient town of Plymouth, and 
which was one of the historic stepping-stones to Plymouth Rock. It is a 
landing which has never been celebrated in history; it has never asserted 
any priority over other landings upon Cape Cod and elsewhere ; probably 
no question of precedence was ever raised by John Clark or his family as to 
the honor of first landing upon a wet shore from a wet boat and building a 

‘fire with ‘‘all things wett;” but this dismal landing actually occurred as 
above described, according to the trustworthy testimony of original sources. 
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‘*On this Island the pious Settlers of this Ancient Town first landed Dec” 
8 O. S. 1620.” This is an event worthy of note, not only upon a local map 
by a local chronicler, but upon the map of history by all who cherish the 
memory of brave and significant deeds. 

For three nights and two days the explorers remained upon Clark’s 
Island before they sounded the harbor and ‘‘ marched also into the land,” 
where they tarried but one day. There was good reason for their san. 
sojourn. Friday had been a hard day, as Bradford well says, ‘‘a day 
night of much trouble & danger ;” but the dawn of Saturday brought com- 
fort and refreshing. It was ‘‘a faire sunshining day,” and the Pilgrims 
were enabled to dry their clothes, fix their guns, and ‘‘ rest themselves.” 
First, however, they marched around the island, and found it secure from 
Indians ; then they determined to stay there over Sunday. “ Mourt’s Rela- 
tion” contains the following simple record of that day: ‘‘ 10. of December, 
on the Sabboth day wee rested.” It was an idea of grand simplicity for the 
Hon. Robert C. Winthrop to suggest, in his Plymouth oration, on the oc- 
casion of the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the landing of the Pil- 
grims, that this plain sentence be inscribed upon the rock of Clark’s Island. 
‘‘T know of no monument,” he said,‘‘ on the face of the earth, ancient or 
modern, which would appeal more forcibly to the hearts of all who reverence 
an implicit and heroic obedience to the commandments of God, than would 
an unadorned stone on yonder Clark’s Island, with the simple inscription, 
‘20 Dec. 1620—On the Sabbath day we rested.’” This inscription, with 
historic orthography, was accordingly engraved upon an immense boulder 
lying upon Clark’s Island, a boulder designated upon the Blaskowitz map 
as ‘‘ Election Rock,” so called, says Mr. Russell, because pleasure parties 
from Plymouth used to spend election holidays there. This monumental 
stone has now become the historic companion of Plymouth Rock. 

Decidedly the most interesting and suggestive note upon the Blaskowitz 
map is that referring to ‘‘the place where the Settlers above mention’d 
first landed upon the Main, Decr 22d N. S. 1620 upon a large Rock— 
which in the course of Time being buried in Sand was, by the’r grateful 
Posterity dug up and transported to a more Public Situation Anno Domini 
1775.” This is a definite chronological statement, by a local annalist, of 
the first introduction of Plymouth Rock to a conspicuous place in American 
history. But before inquiring why this buried boulder was “dug up” 
from the sands of Time, one or two historic points demand consideration. 
It should be noted, in the first place, that the settlers above mentioned are 
the same “ pious Settlers of this Ancient Town” who “first landed Dec” 
8 O. S.’’ (December 18, N.S.) upon Clark’s Island, where they “ kept the’r 
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first Christian Sabbath,” December 20th, N.S. This is the recorded view 
of an Old Colony man of the last century, possibly of the man wio de- 
livered the first Pilgrim oration before the Old Colony Club in 1770; at any 
rate, of a man imbued with historical as well as revolutionary spirit, and 
testifying whereof he had seen in the digging up and removal of the rock 
from its grave of sand, and speaking whereof he knew as regards the men 
who ‘‘ first landed upon the Main, Decr 22 N. S. 1620.”” Unmistakably he 
was speaking of the Pilgrims who came in the shallop. 

It was primarily the landing of this Pilgrim band that the Old Colony 
Club meant to celebrate on December 22, 1769, which date in their own 
local records is spoken of as ‘“‘ Old Colony Day, —in commemoration of the 
landing of their worthy ancestors in this place.” The idea which deter- 
mined the choice of that particular day must have been the same idea as that 
which actuated the annotator of the Blaskowitz map when, with the gathered 
memories of repeated celebrations of Old Colony or Forefathers’ Day, he 
faithfully designated ‘‘ the place where the Settlers above mention’d first 
landed upon the Main, Decr 22, N. S. 1620.” This matter-of-fact state- 
ment would seem to settle the question raised by a contributor to the 
Nation, July 6, 1882, on the “ Landing of the Pilgrims-—Forefathers’ Day,” 
an article wherein the view is advanced that this consecrated day was fixed 
upon with “ no change of date for anniversary purposes conformable to the 
new style,” but in commemoration of ‘‘ the idea of a general landing of 
men, women, and children” from the Mayflower upon Plymouth Rock, 
on December 22, O.S., 1620. The Nation is undoubtedly right in main- 
taining that December 22d is the true Forefathers’ Day, in the sense 
that this is the day originally celebrated and historically consecrated by 
‘‘oration, sermon, song, drama, painting, and print;” but the WVation is 
surely wrong in urging that ‘‘ the landing on Plymouth Rock on the day 
now known as Forefathers’ Day was not made by the exploring party of 
the shallop on the 11th of December, and that it was made some days later 
by the whole body of Pilgrims from the Mayflower.” 

The historic case of the Shallop vs. the Mayflower is briefly and clearly 
stated in the simple note upon the Blaskowitz map. The case has been 
judged by various historical specialists in the Plymouth field: by Dr. 
Henry M. Dexter, editor of ‘‘ Mourt’s Relation,” in a communication to 
the Nation, July 20, 1882, on the ‘“ Landing of the Pilgrims;” by Mr. 
Charles Deane, editor of ‘‘ Bradford’s History,” in the Nation, August 24, 
1882; by Mr. John A. Goodwin, in the Vox Populi, Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, December 30, 1881; by the same forcible writer, in the O/d Colony 
Memorial, June 1, 1882, July 27, 1882 ; and by Mr. W. T. Davis, in the O/d 
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Colony Memorial of the date last named. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the discussion of the true anniversary of Forefathers’ 
Day, like the discussion of the Stamp Act and of American Independence 
was begun in local circles before it was taken up by the (ation, and the 
views asserted by the Nation were afterward reasserted by a contributor to 
the Old Colony Memorial. But Dr. Dexter says that ‘ to us who have all 
our lives been studying this history on the ground, it is clear that nobody 
in Plymouth ever undertook to celebrate any event which was supposed to 
have taken place on December 22d, old style. What the Old Colony Club, 
on December 22, 1769, supposed itself to be especially commemorating 
was what happened in Plymouth Harbor on December 11, 1620, old style. 
They made a mistake of one day. . . . . But what they had in mind 
was the landing from the shallop, and not any imagined later landing from 
the ship.” 

Mr. Deane sustains this judgment, and cites the authority of most emi- 
nent Plymouth antiquaries, Dr. James Thacher and Judge John Davis, both 
of whom regarded the landing from the shallop as the event originally com- 
memorated, and both of whom explained, as a very natural mistake, the 
choice of December 22d by the Old Colony Club, instead of the 21st, which 
latter date is the true equivalent, new style, for December 11th, old style. 
The new calendar had been in vogue only seventeen years in Great Britain 
and her colonies, and the Plymouth people naturally supposed that eleven 
days, the standard of difference for the eighteenth century was equally good 
and valid for the seventeenth, which required only ten days for the adjust- 
ment of old style to new. ‘‘ We see here how the celebration of the 22d of 
December came about,’ says Mr. Deane. ‘‘ There was a landing of the 
Plymouth fathers on the 11th (21st) of December, 1620; and any one who 
wishes to celebrate the day may be sure of its genuineness. There was no 
landing there on the 22d, old style or new style, of which there is any rec- 
ord.” On December 22d, new style, the Pilgrim explorers, satisfied with 
what they had found upon the main land—the present site of Plymouth, ‘‘ a 
place very good for scituation”’ with ‘‘ divers corne fields, and little running 
brookes ;””’ were, in all probability, on their way back to their ship in Cape 
Cod Harbor, ‘‘ with good newes to the rest of our people, which did much 
comfort their hearts.” On December 22d, old style (or January Ist, new 
style), the Mayflower was anchored in Plymouth Harbor ; but according to 
‘*Mourt’s Relation,” ‘‘ Friday the 22. the storme still continued, that we 
could not get a-land, nor they come to vs aboord.” 

This statement and the above facts have, of course, been familiar to stu- 
dents of Plymouth history for many years. As far back as May 27, 1850, 
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the Pilgrim Society, after listening to the report of a committee, of whom 
James Savage was chairman, voted unanimously, ‘‘ That this Society will 
hereafter regard the twenty-first day of December as the true anniversary 
of the landing of the Pilgrims.” After passing this very sensible vote, and 
after struggling for many years and with considerable success to intro- 
duce the new style of celebrating Forefathers’ Day, it was thought best 
by the Society to adopt a middle course, which should vindicate the truth 
of history, and at the same time preserve the ancient associations of Fore- 
fathers’ Day. Accordingly, at the last annual meeting of the Pilgrim Soci- 
ety, May 29, 1882, the following resolution was adopted : 

‘‘ That while we recognize the historical fact that the passengers on the 
shallop of the Mayflower landed on Plymouth Rock on the 11th of De- 
cember, 1620, and that the 21st of the new style corresponds to the day 
of the landing, yet, in view of the fact that the 22d has been hallowed by an 
observance during a period of over one hundred years, and consecrated 
by the words of Winslow, Webster, Everett, Adams, Seward, and other 
eminent orators of our land, it is hereby resolved that hereafter the 22d of 
December be observed by the Pilgrim Society as the Anniversary of the 
Landing.” 

Out of respect to Seward, Adams, Everett, Webster, and other great 
orators, the Pilgrim Society has, of course, the natural right to reverse its 
own previous action, to counteract its own influence, and to ignore the re- 
commendations of such critical scholars as James Savage, Dr. Dexter, and 
Charles Deane, as to the day that should be celebrated in commemoration 
of the landing of the Pilgrims. Out of respect to the Fathers, and in view 
of the fact. that the Julian calendar was ‘‘ hallowed by an observance” of 
many hundred years, the Pilgrim Society might even go back to the old 
style of computing its reckoning, and celebrate Forefathers’ Day on Decem- ~ 
ber 11th. But this course would be hardly worthy of the progressive spirit 
of the nineteenth century, when truth and reform advance more swiftly in 
popular favor than did the Gregorian calendar. ‘‘ We can afford,” says Mr. 
Deane, “‘ to let the facts that have an historical basis stand. Why introduce 
an element of myth into Plymouth history where the facts are clear ? ” 

But after all, the exact date on which men celebrate Forefathers’ Day is 
not a fundamental matter in the history of Plymouth. It is of much more 
importance for the friends of truth to remember that Clark’s Island, East- 
ham, Truro, and Provincetown are all stepping-stones toward the final land- 
ing ; that the first landing at Provincetown on November 2ist is historically 
inseparable from the first landing at Plymouth upon December 2Ist; that 
the three exploring expeditions are made up of a continuous chain of events 
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and causes which finally led the Mayflower from its anchorage in Cape Cod 
Harbor to its winter station in the harbor of Plymouth; that just, as on a 
clear day, from the ‘‘ high ground” where the Pilgrims actually settled one 
can look straight across the Bay to the sands of Cape Cod, so in the clear 
light of history the student can look across the sea from New England to 
Old England and restore to his consciousness the various landing: places of 


his Teutonic forefathers. 
HERBERT B. ADAMS 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY, November 6, 1882. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK AS IT IS, 
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In the year 1602 Bartholomew Gosnold sailed to New England, enter- 
ing Cape Cod Bay, and coasting around the Cape to the Island of Cutty- 
hunk, where he loaded his vessel with cedar and sassafras, afterwards 
returning home, only to be prosecuted by Sir Walter Raleigh for making 
an unauthorized voyage. He was followed by Martin Pring in 1603, 
that year being signalized by the death of Elizabeth and the accession of 
James, while at about this time Raleigh’s public career paled. Before, 
however, the great cloud settled down over his life, the arrangements for 
the new voyage were made. This voyage was inaugurated by Hakluyt. 
Pring, in his narrative, given in the Purchas His Pilgrimes (iv., 1654), says : 
‘‘Vpon many probable and reasonable inducements, vsed vnto sundry of 
the chiefest Merchants of Bristo//, by Master Richard Hakluyt Prebendary 
of Saint Augustines the Cathedrall Church of the said Citie, after diuers 
meetings and due consultation they resolued to set forth a Voyage for the 
Discouerie of the North part of Virginia.” Taught by the experience of 
the previous year, they first sent a deputation, consisting of ‘‘ the said 
Master Hakluyt accompanied with one Master John Angell, and Master 
Robert Saltern (which had beene in the said Discouerie the yeere before 
with Captaine Bartholomew Gosnold) to obtaine permission of Sir Walter 
Raleigh (which had a most ample Patent of all those parts from Queene 
Elizabeth) to entermeddle and deal in that action.” Permission was thus 
obtained ‘‘ vnder his hand and Seale.” Salterne, who afterward took Or- 
ders in the Church of England, was appointed the ‘‘ Chief agent.” 

The expedition was composed of two vessels, ‘‘ the Speed-well” of fifty 
tons, manned by thirty men and boys, and “the Discouerer,” with thir- 
teen men and boys. Pring himself commanded the large vessel, while Ed- 
mund Jones had charge of the smaller one. 

Leaving Milford Haven April 10th, Pring took a direct course for 
New England, instead of sailing by the way of Newfoundland, and without 
even stopping at the Azores, sighted a multitude of islands in the lati- 
tude of 43° N., upon an unknown day in June, ‘‘ which Ilands were found 
very pleasant to behold.” Passing through the islands he reached the 
main, where ‘‘ we ranged the same to the South-west. In which course 
we found foure Inlets, the most Easterly whereof was barred at the 
mouth, but hauing passed ouer the barre, wee ran vp into it fiue miles, and 
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for a certaine space found very good depth, and comming out againe, as 
we sailed South-westward, wee lighted vpon two other Inlets, which vpon 
our search we found to pierce not farre into the Land, the fourth and most 
Westerly was the best, which we rowed vp ten or twelue miles.” No 
Indians were found, but the remains of their camp fires were abundant. 

It has been supposed very generally that one of the inlets explored was 
the Piscataqua, but it must be observed that when the exploration of this 
region had been concluded they laid their course southward for ‘‘ Savage 
Rock,” at Cape Neddock, so named by Gosnold the previous year, this 
place being some miles northeast of the Piscataqua. Writers have placed 
Savage Rock near Cape Ann, overlooking the fact that Gosnold, when he 
left that place at three o’clock in the afternoon with a fair breeze, did not 
find himself inside of Cape Cod until morning ; whereas, if he had sailed 
from Cape Ann, he might have sighted Cape Cod before sunset. Making 
Cape Neddock his point of departure, the sailing time and distance are 
adjusted, though this reckoning throws Pring’s exploration east of the 
Piscataqua. 

Upon reaching Savage Rock, Pring found no sassafras, and concluded 
not to delay. Accordingly he “ bare into that great Gulfe which Captaine 
Gosnold ouer-shot the yeere before, coasting and finding no people on the 
North side thereof.” But, says Pring, ‘‘ not yet satisfied in our expecta- 
tion, we left them and sailed ouer, and came to an Anchor on the South 
side in the latitude of 41. degrees and odde minutes, where we went on 
Land in a certaine Bay, which we called Whitson Bay, by the name of the 
Worshipfull Master ¥ohn Whitson, then Maior of the Citie of Bristoll, and 
one of the chiefe Adventurers, and finding a pleasant Hill thereunto adioyn- 
ing, wee called it Mount Aldworth for Master Robert Aldworth’s sake a 
chiefe furtherer of the Voyage, as well with his Purse as with his trauell. 
Here,” it is added, ‘‘ we had a sufficient quantity of Sassafras.” 

There should be no difficulty in identifying the situation of ‘‘ Whitson 
Bay,” since the description is so clear, it being on the south side of the 
gulf overshot by Gosnold. Nevertheless, writers have blindly followed Bel- 
knap, who, in the face of the record, points out the harbor of Edgartown, 
at Martha’s Vineyard, as the place occupied by Pring; and on the ground 
that the harbor is said to be in latitude 41° 25’. Assuming Pring’s reckon- 
ing to be correct, he interpreted the phrase ‘‘ south side ” to mean south- 
ward from the gulf, which the context does not justify, and which the 
general description of the harbor also positively forbids. With respect to 
latitudes, it may be observed that it was a common experience, even in the 
seventeenth century, for the navigator to be in error to the extent of half a 
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degree, as we shall prove to have been the case with Pring, whose narrative 
supplies the means of correcting the error. 

It may be noted, however, that if Pring had gone to the same region that 
was visited by Gosnold, he unquestionably would have made some reference 
to the fact; but, alluding to the extent of the voyage, Salterne teaches the 
contrary, saying, ‘‘ in this voyage for the sos¢ part they followed the course 
of Captain Gosnold,” which proves that they did xo¢ follow him altogether. 
Pring could not have sailed among the dangerous shoals around Cape Cod 
without at least a passing reference to the achievement, nor would he have 
lived seven weeks upon Martha’s Vineyard without alluding to its zwsular 
character. But, on the other hand, what is said is consonant only with the 
idea that they were on the main land, as it is observed that one of their 
company went six miles into ‘the countrey,” which was full of all kinds of 
wild animals. Certain other statements conclusively settle the question, 
and indicate the harbor of Plymouth as the place visited by Pring. 

First of all, it is said that on reaching the south side of this “great gulfe”’ 
they entered a ‘‘ Bay,” showing that the harbor, unlike that of Edgartown, 
was spacious. At the entrance they found twenty fathoms of water. There 
was also a ‘‘ pleasant hill thereto adjoyning.” Again, on one occasion they 
passed up a river from the harbor. Now, at the entrance of Edgartown 
there is no day, no deep water, no sightly hill, and no river. Edgartown 
meets only a single condition, where it is said that Pring’s vessel lay land- 
locked in seven fathoms. On the other hand, the twenty fathoms at the 
entrance of the harbor will be sought in vain, five fathoms being the 
deepest. Indeed, no twenty fathoms are found anywhere in this region. 
But at the entrance to Plymouth Harbor, by which is meant the approach, 
there is any depth of water desired. Twenty fathoms is quickly reached on 
going out; while this depth was reached sooner in 1603 than now, since 
the coast survey of 1876 (p. 143) shows the water has shoaled by filling up to 
the extent of nearly five fathoms, or about twenty eight and one-half feet. 
In fact, the soundings given by Pring apply to no other place. The descrip- 
tion is sharply drawn, it being an ‘‘ excellent Hauen at the entrance whereof 
we found twentie fathoms water, and rode at our ease in seuen fathoms be- 
ing Land-locked, the Hauen winding in compasse like the shell of a Snaile.” 
The phrase ride at our ease is significant, and could never have been written 
of Edgartown, where in the narrow anchorage the ship would be subject to 
attack even from the arrows of the savages. The peculiar form of Plymouth, 
compared to a snail, is indicated in Mourt’s Relation, where it is described 
as ‘‘ in fashion like a sickle, or fishhook.” 

There is nothing in this account, except the latitude, which when ap- 
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plied to Plymouth needs to be excused. The ‘ pleasant hill” was what is 
now known as the ‘‘ Captain’s Hill,” or, possibly Manomet, mentioned by 
Champlain. The probabilities are in favor of the ‘‘ Captain’s Hill,” which, 
in a small way, as has been frequently observed, forms part of a view that 
suggests the Bay of Naples. The prospect from this hill is commanding, as 
it overlooks ‘‘ Whitson Bay” and the sea. Mr. Winsor, the author of the 
“‘ History of Duxbury ” (p. 23), says that in early times there was a hill 
known as ‘‘ Allerton’s,” as he suggests, called after one of the Pilgrims. 
It is not known to-day what hill this was, possibly, however, the ‘‘ Ald- 
worth,” the name given by Pring was perpetuated, and afterward con- 
founded with Allerton, who, however, did not live on the Duxbury side of 
the bay. His name was also spelled ‘‘ Alderton,” and was given to the 
well known point at the entrance of Boston Harbor (Young’s ‘‘ Chronicles,” 
195 #.). Champlain says of Manomet, a‘‘ Promontoire assez haut qui pa- 
roist de 4 4 5 lieux 4 la mer” (p. 63). 

When the Pilgrims first reached the harbor they did not notice the river 
up which Pring sailed, but the day following they found a ‘‘ very pleasant 
river,” and called it “ Jones’ River,” in honor of the Captain of the Mayflower. 

As regards the products of the land, there is also an entire agreement. 
Pring says, ‘‘ here we had sufficient quantitie of sassafras.” Further argu- 
ment, therefore, seems needless, as the situation, at the end of two centuries 
and a half, is identified. Nor is the correction devoid of interest, giving, as 
it does, the venerated site of Plymouth some place in history prior to Cham- 
plain and the advent of the Pilgrims of Leyden, Let us, therefore, re- 
turn and conclude the account of Pring’s adventures, now that we are as- 
sured that we are treading on what is esteemed classic ground. 

The first thing done on going ashore and viewing the people and place, 
was to build a ‘‘ small baricado to keep diligent watch and worde in,” while 
the most of the party were engaged among the woods. Hither the Indians 
came in large numbers, where a favorite New England dish appears to have 
been inaugurated, for they ‘‘ did eat Pease and Beanes with our men.” 

In Pring’s company there was a young man who could play the “ Git- 
terne,” or guitar, and in this ‘‘ homely Musicke” the savages took great 
delight, rewarding the performer with tobacco and pipes, adding thereto 
‘* snake skinnes of sixe foote long,” which they used for belts. Upon their 
breasts they wore large plates of ‘‘ brasse.”” They were exceedingly afraid 
of the mastiffs that Pring brought over, and with these dogs a man was safe 
miles away from the ship. Their boats were made of bark, being generally 
of logs ; yet it was at this place that Champlain noted the bark canoe. 

Speaking of the Indian women, our journalist says, that he saw “ not 
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past two of them,” Brereton saying the year before in his narrative of Gos- 
nold’s voyage that he saw only ‘‘ three in all.” With regard to the dispo- 
sition of the men, he takes his suggestion from Verrazano. In describing 
the people, he colors his language from both Brereton and Verrazano, as 
will be seen, by a comparison of the narratives ; he also borrows his descrip- 
tion of the peculiar arrangement of the aboriginal dress from the Florentine. 

According to their instructions, they “‘ pared and digged vp the Earth 
with Shouels and sowed Wheate, Barley, Oates, Pease, and sundry sorts of 
































PRING’S HARBOR FROM VANDER AA. 


Garden Seeds, which for the time of our abode, being about seven Weeks, 
although they were late sowne, came vp very well.” 

By the end of July, Pring had loaded the smaller of the two vessels with 
‘‘as much Sassafrass as we thought sufficient,” and then the Discoverer 
“was despatched to England.”’- This done, they ‘‘ bestired”’ themselves to 
load the ship. But in the meantime they came near falling into serious 
trouble. Says Pring: ‘‘ Ona day about noone-tide while our men which 
vsed to cut downe Sassafrass in the Woods were asleepe, as they vsed to 
doe for two houres in the heat of the day, there came downe about seven 
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score Savages armed with their Bowes and Arrowes, and environed our 
House or Barricado, wherein were four of our men alone with their Muskets 
to keepe Centinell, whom they sought to have come down vnto them, which 
they vtterly refused, and stood vpon their guard.” At this point their dogs 
proved very serviceable, and while a gun was fired from the ship, ‘ Foole 
and Gallant, their great and fearful Mastives,” one of which was trained to 
carry a half pike in his mouth, charged upon the savages and put them to 
rout. After this the Indians made sport of the matter and pretended that 
what they had done was in jest. 

In the Dutch abstract of the voyage by Gottfried, published by Vander 
Aa, there is a curious copper-plate engraving, intended to illustrate this 
episode in the early history of Plymouth. This fancy sketch, with a pal- 
metto tree in one corner, is given on page 811 simply to show how the 
Dutch interpreted the narrative. 

After this the English were still more guarded, and refused to hold any 
intercourse with the natives, about two hundred of whom came down to 
the shore together, affecting a friendly disposition. Of this, however, they 
gave a poor proof the day before the ship sailed, by setting the woods on 
fire, which, Pring says, ‘‘ wee did behold to burn for a mile space,” though, 
of course, he could not speak exactly with respect to the extent of the con- 
flagration ; yet it is a fact that the Pilgrims, soon after landing, found that 
in one place the savages had burnt the space of five miles in length, while 
to-day a plain commences two miles out of Plymouth, and extends five or 
six miles, the scar possibly of the ancient conflagration, kindled, as it were, 
to light Pring upon his homeward way.' 

About the ninth of August, he left this “ excellent Hauen” for England, 
entering Kingrode October 2d. In concluding, Pring remarks, that it is ‘‘ not 
to be forgotten ” that the captain “‘ fell so much to the Northward because 
he would find high grounds, where commonly the best Hauens are, which,” 
it is added, ‘‘ fell out to his expectation ;” an observation which proves that 
Pring did not sail for the low region where Gosnold obtained his sassafras. 
It was in sight of the lofty “‘Manomet” that he found the “Excellent 
Hauen” which met his expectations. 

Robert Salterne was in this company as ‘‘ chief agent.” It is said that 
they found ‘‘ a kinde of tree bearing a fruit like a small red peate-plum with 
a crown or knop on top,” a “ plant wherof carefully wrapped up in Earth, 
Master Robert Salterne brought to Bristoll.” We have already seen that 
he wrote an account of the voyage, which was in the possession of Captain 
John Smith. There is no notice of any of the religious services probably 
performed here by this embryo clergyman, and it is therefore to be hoped 
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that the plant with its fruit like a “peate-plum” carried to old England 
from Plymouth proved more prosperous than any of the great truths that 
he may have taught under the shadow of Mount Aldworth while employing 
the venerable forms of the English Church. 

The next voyager who appeared at Plymouth was Champlain, who, 
June 18, 1605, under De Mont, left St. Croix in a pinnace with ‘‘ some gen- 
tlemen,” twenty sailors, and the Indian Panounias as guide. Champlain 
was the historiographer, though it is evident that valuable notes were made 
by others, and that they were used by Lescarbot in his ‘‘ Nouvelle France” 
of 1609. The object of the expedition was to find a better site for the col- 
ony than that upon the Island of St. Croix. After glancing at Mount 
Desert, DeMont passed on to the Kennebec, and then went to Saco, called 
‘‘Chacouet ;”’ afterward ranging the coast to Cape Ann, where the savages 
drew rude sketches of the region with charcoal. In this place Champlain 
observed that the Indians, unlike those farther north, make their canoes all 
of one piece (tout d’une piece), and describes the method of burning them 
out of logs, as practised in the time of Verrazano. 

From Cape Ann, ruled by ‘‘ Monabetha,” they sailed to Boston Bay, 
and, supposing it the mouth of a river, called it River ‘‘ du Gas,” that being 
one of DeMont’s names. To Brandt Point, on the south shore, he gave the 
name of ‘‘Cape St. Louis.” Plymouth harbor was next reached. This 
place, named ‘‘ Whitson Bay ” by Pring, he called ‘‘ Port St. Louis.” The 
natives here executed a dance and received in reward a few ‘‘ bagatelles.”’ 
Anchoring within the harbor, called a cu/-de-sac, Champlain took soundings 
and made a plan of the port, showing the river mentioned by Pring. He also 
points out the two islands referred to in Mourt’s “ Relation,” and indicates 
the height called ‘‘ Manomet.’”’ Champlain says, that after leaving Cape St. 
Louis, “ We sailed this day two leagues of sandy coast, and going on thence 
we saw a quantity of cabins and gardens. The wind being contrary we 
entered into a little cu/-de-sac to wait for fair weather in order to pursue 
our route. There came to us two or three canoes that came from the 
fishery of cod and other fish, which they take in considerable quantity, as 
they fish with a hook made of a bit of wood to which they fasten a bone 
which they make in the shape of a harpoon, and tie it very securely because 
not strong ; all being in the form of a little barb (crochet). The cord at- 
tached is of the bark of a tree. They gave me one which I took out 
of curiosity, the bone of which was attatched with hemp, in my opinion, 
like that of France; and they told me that they gathered the grass in 
their country without cultivating it. The said canoe returned to the land 
to give notice to those of their habitation who raised a smoke, and we 
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perceived 18 or 20 savages, who came to the edge of the shore and be- 
gan to dance. Our canoe was sent ashore to give them some trifles with 
which they were very well contented. Some approached and requested us 
to enter their river. We raised the anchor to do this, but were not able to 
enter on account of the lack of water we found, it being low tide, and we 
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were obliged to anchor at the entrance. I landed where I saw a number 
of others, who received us very graciously, and where the river was seen, 
which appears only an arm of water which extends a little within the lands 
that are deserts in part; within which there is only a brook which is not 
able to float boats, except at full sea. This place is only about a league in 
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circumference. One of the entrances, in a manner an island covered with 
wood, principally of pine, joins to a coast of sandy hills which is very long ; 
the other side is very high land. There are two islets within the said bay, 
which one does not see if he is not within, where the sea around becomes 
almost dry at low tide. This place is very noticeable from the sea, though 
the coast is very low, except the cape at the entrance of the bay, which we 
named the Port of Cape St. Louis.” 

This extract is translated from Champlain’s ‘‘ Voyages” of 1613 (p. 78). 
The old French appears to have been misprinted, zce//e being put by an 
error for isle. This error is repeated in the editions of 1623 and 1830. In 
the description of the plan of the harbor, however, és/e appears instead of 
tcelle, and enables one to make the needed correction. 

The sketch of Champlain gives a more graphic description of the place 
than his letter-press. Saquish Head is a wood-crowned hill; ‘‘ Manomet” 
rises clothed with forests ; the round-topped wigwams, plumed with smoke, 
stand in fields of tall corn ; the savages are seen paddling their canoes, or, 
bow and arrow in hand, gesticulate to the French and invite them to 
land; while the bark of De Mont lies safely at anchor in the middle of the 
harbor, where, fifteen years‘ later, the Mayflower furled her torn sails. 
This is the earliest known pictorial representation of Plymouth. 

The Indians received the French ‘‘ graciously,” but were practising the 
tactics that they tried with Pring. They succeeded in decoying the French 
nearly to the mouth of Jones’ River, where the vessel grounded. 

This harbor contains only one island now. There has, however, always 
been a tradition of ‘‘ Brown’s Island,” supposed to be an island outside of 
the harbor. Winthrop, in his “History of New England” (i. p. 169), 
says that on “ October 6, 1663, two shallops going, laden with goods, to 
Connecticut, were taken with an easterly storm and cast away upon Brown’s 
Island.”” Mourt’s ‘‘ Relation” (p. 60) speaks of ‘‘ two fine islands” in the 
harbor, corresponding to those of Champlain. The present island is called 
‘*Clark’s Island.” The exact locality of Champlain’s second island may 
be shown by the Coast Survey Map, where, in the spot corresponding to 
the island in the French plan, is a place which at low tide has only six inches 
of water, but is surrounded by a channel with from seven to twenty feet.’ 

In the report of the Superintendent of the United States Coast Survey 
for 1876 (p. 143), it is suggested that by the two islands Champlain meant 
‘*Saquish and Clark’s Island,” quoting Champlain, to the effect that there 
are two islands ‘‘ which are not seen unless one is within, around which the 
sea runs nearly dry at low tide.” It may be replied, however, that Cham- 
plain renders this interpretation of his words impossible by his map, which 
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shows two distinct islands, and Saquish Head besides, ‘‘ in the manner of 
an island ;”’ while the two islands ‘‘ around which the sea runs nearly dry at 
low tide ” must have had at high tide from eight to fourteen feet of water, 
which is not and never was the case with Saquish. The island now wanting 
probably lost the trees or shrubs growing upon it, and, being nothing but 
sand, was cut down by the wind and washed away during some storm add- 
ing strength to the spring tide, which here often rises fourteen feet. 

DeMont does not appear to have favored the spot for a colony; and 
with the change of the wind he sailed into Cape Cod Bay, afterward going 
to the neighborhood of Mallebarre. 

The Dutch appear to have been the next visitors at Plymouth. Mr. 
Brodhead, in his ‘‘ History of New York”’ (vol. i., p. 58), inclines to the belief 
that, in 1614, Adrian Block, in the Onrest, sailed as far east as Marble- 
head and Nahant. At all events, the well-known Dutch ‘“‘ Figurative 
Map” of about 1614 indicates that the Dutch had explored Plymouth 
Harbor, called ‘‘ Crane Bay,” and which contains two islands, like the map 
of Champlain. 

The next to appear upon the scene was the famous Captain John Smith. 
It will not, however, be necessary to go over the history of this individual. 
He says, in opening his ‘‘ Description of New-England:” ‘In the moneth 
of Aprill, 1614, with two Ships from London, of a few Merchants, I chanced 
to ariue in Mew-England, a parte of America, at the Ile of Monahiggan, in 
434 of Northerly latitude: our plot was there to take Whales and make 
tryalls of a Myne of Gold and Copper. If those failed, Fish and Furres 
was then our refuge, to make ourselue sauers howeuer.”” The whaling was 
a failure, and the trade in peltries was poor, but a quantity of fish was 
taken ; and while the sailors fished Smith ranged the coast in a boat from 
Cape Cod to the Penobscot, and wrote a general description of the country, 
which was published in 1616. The following is his description of this 
region, beginning with Salem, or ‘‘ Naimkeck :” 

‘* Naimkeck though it be more rockie ground (for Angoam is Sandie) 
not much inferior; neither for the harbor, nor anything I could perceiue, 
but the multitude of people. From hence doth stretch into the Sea the 
faire headland T7vagabigzanda, fronted with three Iles called the three 
Turks Heads: to the North of this, doth enter a great Bay, where wee 
founde some habitations and corne fields: they report a great Riuer and at 
least thirtie habitations, doo possess this Countrie. But because the 
French had got their Trade, I had no leasure to discouer it. The Iles of 
Mattahunts are on the West side of this Bay, where are many Iles, and 
questionlesse good harbors: and then the country of the Massachusets, 
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which is the Paradise of all those parts: for here are many Iles all planted 
with corne; groues, mulberies, saluage gardens, and good harbors. The 
Sea Coast as you passe shews you all along large corne fields, and great 
_ troupes of well proportioned people: but the Frevch hauing remained 
heere neere sixe weekes, left nothing for vs to take occasion to examine the 
inhabitants relations, vzz if there be neer three thousand people vpon these 
Iles ; and that the Riuer doth pearce many daies iournies the intralles of 
that Countrey. We found the people in these parts verie kinde; but in 
their furie no less valiant. For vpon a quarrel with one of them, hee onlely 
with three others crossed the harber of Quonahassit to certaine rocks 
whereby we must passe ; and these let fly their arrows for our shot, till wee 
were out of danger.” 

Such was the description of the region of Boston, called ‘‘ Massachu- 
sets.” His next point is ‘‘ Accomack,” or Plymouth. Smith says: 
‘‘ Then come you to Accomack, an excellent good harbor, good land; and 
no want of any thing but industrious people.” In the map which accom- 
panies his description the harbor is shown in a careless way, indicating one 
large island and two small ones, probably thrown in from recollection, the 
larger standing for Gurnet Point and Saquish. A house stands by the side 
of the harbor with the word ‘‘ Plimouth,” the name, as Smith shows us, 
having been selected by Prince Charles. r 

Here at Plymouth, as was the case with Pring, they had trouble with 
the Indians, who showed the same changeable character exhibited in 1603. 
Smith says: ‘‘ After much kindness, vpon asmall occasion, wee fought also 
with fortie or fiftie of those: though some were hurt, and some slaine ; yet 
within an houre after they became friendes.” He then goes on to describe 
Cape Cod. 

“The next year Smith prepared to come out to New England, but his cus- 
tomary ill-fortune pursued him. He writes as follows in ‘‘ New England 
Trialls,” published in Force’s Tracts: 

‘I being at Plimmoth prouided with 3 good ships, yet but fifteen men 
to stay with me in the country, was Windbound three moneths, as was 
many a hundred saile more, so that the season being past, ships went for 
New-foundland, whereby my designe was frustrate, which was to me and 
my friends no small losse, in regard whereof here the Westerne Commis- 
sioners, in the behalfe of themselues ; and the rest of the Companie, con- 
tracted with me by articles indented vnder our hands, to be Admirall of 
that Country during my life, and in the renewing of their Letters pattents 
‘$0 to be nominated, halfe the fruits of their endeuours theirs, the rest our 
owne ; being thus ingaged : now the businesse doth prosper,” he adds, writ- 
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ing in 1622, ‘some of them would willingly forget me; but I am not the 
first they have deceived.” 

One can hardly withhold sympathy from Smith, especially as he was 
fitted above any man of his time to lead in the work of colonization. But 
for an unfortunate head wind he would have gone to New England in 1617, 
and undertaken a permanent work. Possibly he might have selected Ply- 
mouth or ‘‘ Massachusetts ” as the site of a colony and thus made the coun- 
try essentially unlike what it proved to be. 

The next person known to have appeared at Plymouth was Captain 
Thomas Dermer, engaged in the services of the North Virginia Company. 
In 1619, having finished the business he had undertaken at Monhegan, 
Dermer embarked in his pinnace to explore the coast, putting his sur- 
plus provisions on board the ‘‘ Samson,” a Virginia fishing vessel about to 
sail for the Southern Colony. At the end of forty leagues, near Nahant, 
the pinnace was beached in a storm; but, getting off with the loss of many 
much-needed supplies, and leaving behind his Indian guide, he sailed around 
Cape Cod, where, at ‘‘ Sutcleffe’s Inlet,” he was taken prisoner but miracu- 
lously escaped. At Martha’s Vineyard he met the crafty Epenow, with 
whom he conversed, and thence sailed through Long Island Sound and passed 
Hell Gate, called a ‘‘ dangerous cataract,’’ where the savages saluted him 
with showers of arrows. In New York Bay the natives were peaceable, and 
undertook to show him a strait to the West, but he was baffled by the wind 
and sailed southward, missing Delaware Bay, and anchoring in the Chesa- 
peake. When the weather changed he sailed to Virginia and there passed 
the winter. He made a map of the coast, which he would not ‘‘ part with 
for fear of danger.” The most important act performed was the peace made 
with the Indians. This is not mentioned in Dermer’s letter, given in 
the New York Collections (s. 1., vol. i., p. 350), but it was alluded to in his 
report made to Sir Ferdinand Gorges, which report was referred to in the 
‘Briefe Relation in Purchas”’ (iv., 1831), and likewise in Bradford’s “History.” 
The latter says (p. 95), speaking of the year 1620: ‘‘ This M’ Dermer was 
hear the same year that these people came, as apears by a relation written 
by him bearing date June 30, An®: 1620.” Bradford quotes this relation 
as saying: ‘‘I will first begine w™ that place from whence Sguanto, or Tis- 
guantem, was taken away; w™ in Cap. Smith’s Mape is called Plimoth: 
and I would that Plimoth had y* like comodities. I would that the first 
plantation might hear be seated, if ther come to the number of 50 persons, 
or upward. Otherwise at Charlton, because ther ye savages are lese to be 
feared.” Charlton appears on Smith’s map as near the present Charles 
River, and the Indian Squanto, who belonged at Plymouth, had been car- 
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ried away, as Bradford says, ‘‘ with diverce others by one Hunt, a mf" of a 
ship,” but was returned ‘“‘hither in to these parts by one M* Dermer, a 
gentleman imployed by S' Ferdinando Gorges and others, for discovery, 
and other designes in these parts.” Whether or not Hunt visited Ply- 
mouth Harbor we cannot say. Bradford further says in the ‘‘ Relation ” it is 
mentioned that ‘‘ he made y® peace betweene y® Salvages of these parts 
and y® English; of which this plantation, as it is intimated, had y® benefite. 
But,” he adds, unwilling that Dermer should have any credit, ‘‘ what a 
peace it was may apeare by what befell him and his men.” The ‘‘ Briefe Re- 
lation” says of Dermer, ‘‘ after he had made the peace betweene vs and the 
Sauages, that so much abhorred our Nation for the wrongs done them by 
others, as you haue heard: but the fruit of his labour in that behalfe wee 
as yet receiue to our great commoditie, who haue a peaceable Plantation 
yet at this present among them, where our people both prosper and liue in 
good liking, and assurednesse of their neighbors, that had beene formerly 
so much exasperated against vs, as will more at large appeare hereafter.” 
This was the testimony put on record in 1622 respecting the value of 
Dermer’s work at Plymouth; but to show that the peace was of no value at 
Plymouth, or rather, ‘‘ what a peace it was,”’ Bradford refers to an attack 
made upon Dermer by the Indians in another part of the country; while 
Nathaniel Norton, in his ‘‘ New England’s Memorial,” taking the hint from 
Bradford, also tries in the same fashion to undervalue Dermer’s work. It 
will nevertheless be admitted by all candid minds, that any treatment ignor- 


ing Dermer must be regarded as unhistorical. 
B. F. DE COSTA 


1In Dexter’s edition of Mourt’s Relation, which is the edition generally referred to in THE 
MAGAZINE, we read at page 75: ‘‘ They trauailed againe, passing by many lakes and brookes and 
woods, and in one place where the Salvages had burnt the space of 5. myles in length, which is a fine 
Champion Countrey, and even.” Dr. Dexter says: ‘* This very accurately describes the characteris- 
tics of the country for several miles around Great South Pond as a centre, four or five miles S. of 
Plymouth Rock.” 

® The Relation says, page 76: ‘*In the after-noone, it pleased God from an high Hill they dis- 
covered the two Iles in the Bay.” Dr, Dexter suggests ‘‘ Pinnacle Hill,’’ west of South Pond, as 
the ‘high Hill.” With such references as these to the two islands in the bay, it seems idle to con- 
found them with Saquish Head. 





SAMOSET AND NEW ENGLAND COLONIZAT 


A full and accurate narrative of the planting of the Leyden Pilgrims on 
the shore of New England would show that the well known Indian Chief 
‘* Samoset ” of Plymouth was the ‘‘ Sa-maa-set”’ of Maine. The latter was 
the spelling and pronunciation of the name as it appears in the earliest 
records of the Pemaquid country. : 

One day in the month of March, 1621, Samoset appeared suddenly 
among the few huts that then stood on the shore of Plymouth, saluting the 
Pilgrims in English, bidding them ‘‘ Welcome.” He is described as ‘‘ starke 
naked, onely a leather about his wast, with a fringe about a span long, or 
little more; he had a bow and 2 arrowes, the one headed and the other 
vnheaded ; he was a tall straight man, the haire of his head blacke, long 
behind, onely short before, none on his face at all.” 

According to Mourt’s ‘‘ Relation,” in which narrative the foregoing picture 
is found, this Samoset, whose appearance at Plymouth caused so much un- 
founded alarm, was a savage lord of the eastern coast, distant ‘‘a dayes 


sayle with a great wind, and fiue dayes by land,” near ‘*‘ Monchiggon,” 
or Monhegan. This isle of Monhegan fixes the place of Samoset’s home 
in the Pemaquid Country. The eastern Indians called this island ‘‘Men-a- 
han-k-egan,” meaning ‘‘ island of the sea coast.” The French embodied the 


’ 


Indian sounds as expressed in ‘‘ Emtinic,” of the Indian word ‘‘ Men-ahan’ 
island, and ‘‘ awk,” place, which soon, by later French writers, was trans- 
formed into ‘‘ Pem-cuit,” and by the English hardened into ‘‘ Pemaquid ;” 
the island thereby giving a name to its nearest main-land point, which, 
stretching out into the sea toward it, in a narrow peninsula, four or five 
miles, showed to the voyager, touching at this notable landmark, the near- 
est shore shelter on the main. The base of the Pemaquid peninsula on the 
east shore is carved into headlands and harbors of refuge, and affords out- 
lets for streams from the interior fur-bearing fresh waters. One of these 
interior waters is a pond, called by the Indians ‘‘ Mus-congus,”’ near which 
is a remarkable land-locked basin called ‘‘ Round Pond,” and near New 
Harbor of Pemaquid, in the town of Bristol, Maine. 

Across its mouth, half a mile distant, and parallel to the coast, is an 
island, long and narrow, of triangular shape. Its northern extremity forms 
a sand spit, which, by the washings of Muscongus Bay, is shown to have 
been an ancient Indian burial-ground ; and, on the main opposite, is a little, 
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sheltered, sunny cove, with overlooking headlands, still a way station for the 
Penobscot Indians travelling west, and by them, and in tradition, known and 
called ‘‘ Sa-maa-sets”” Cove. The island in early records is “ Samasits,” or 
‘‘Sommarset ” Island, and sometimes Muscongus. There is a deed extant, 
discovered by the late J. Wingate Thornton, signed in 1653, in which 
** Sommarset ” records himself as of Muscongus. Here, then, under Monhe- 
gan, near the Ponds of Pemaquid, Samoset had his home, and here, too, set- 
tlements and commerce of the English race, in 1621, had been established. 

The incident we have noted in opening was an unexpected greeting. 
Only a foothold at Plymouth had as yet been obtained. The wild and 
inhospitable surroundings had rendered it most uncertain ground. The 
explorers who threaded the shores of Cape Cod in search of a resting- 
place had been greeted with ‘‘a great and hideous cry” from among 
the hills and out of the thickets, supplemented by a cloud of arrows.  Pil- 
grim fire-locks answered back. The drama was thus opened, and after 
ninety days of adventure the Pilgrims of Plymouth still stood in the midst 
of inauspicious surroundings, notwithstanding the work of Captain Dermer, 
who, as well known, visited Plymouth in 1619 and made a peace with the 
Indians. Everything goes to prove that they were fickle at times. Now, 
therefore, they were far from being safe, and in this emergency a welcome 


came from the wilds of Pemaquid in the person of this tall, straight chief. 
The forlorn strangers were revived by this welcome. ‘‘ Free in speech,” 
as well as ‘‘of a seemely carriage,’ Samoset described the new country, 
enumerated the several chieftains, and showed their strength and prowess in 


war. 

Won by his address, and moved to pity by his destitution, the Pilgrims 
gave him ‘‘a horseman’s coat.” Familiar with the English beverage, he 
asked for “some beere.” They gave him ‘‘strong water and biskit and 
butter and cheese and pudding and a piece of a mallard.” He liked it all. 
Doubtless he had eaten and learned to relish English beer, at English tables, 
at Popham’s Port, in “‘ ye easterne partes.”” They found him able to give 
the names of the most of the ship-masters and commanders on the coast of 
Maine. He also warned the colonists of the hostility of the neighboring 
tribes, telling them that eight months ago they had killed three Englishmen 
who were of ‘‘ Sir Ferdinando Gorge his men,” and that two others had 
barely escaped with their lives to Monhegan. 

He himself had been in the Cape Cod country “‘ eight months.”’ He must 
then have left Monhegan with Dermer, who landed him at the Cape. This 
fact gives us the thread unravelling the mystery of his presence at Plymouth. 
He came with Thomas Dermer, the agent of Sir Ferdinando Gorges’ estab- 
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lishment at Monhegan, in his search for the recreant Rocraft, who had 
abused his trusts and abandoned Gorges’ interests there, having illegally 
seized a French trader and started on a coast voyage in her. 

Having informed his new-made friends of everything necessary to their 
welfare, Samoset wore out the day, and also determined to spend the 
night. Distrustful of the chief, the Pilgrims yielded with reluctance, and 
would have quartered him in the hold of the Mayflower, which still lay at 
anchor in the bay, but actually lodged him under guard in the house of 
Stephen Hopkins. 

The next day at early dawn he departed, and within forty-eight hours 
returned with five other Indians. Friendly greetings were interchanged, and 
the five savages were sent to bring their king. Samoset remained for three 
days longer the guest of the Pilgrims, and received a ‘‘ hat, stockings, and 
shoes, and a shirt.” Massasoit, the King of Plymouth, at length came in 
while Samoset was with the Pilgrims. He tendered his good offices in 
negotiating a treaty of amity and peace, which was concluded between 
Massasoit and the colonists. The king with sixty braves was received by 
Governor Carver, Captain Miles Standish, Mr. Williamson, and six mus- 
keteers, heralded with drum and trumpet. 

The conclusion of the negotiations was celebrated in ‘‘ kissing, drinking, 
and feasting,” his majesty trembling and sweating under draughts of 
‘*strong-water.” The repose and success of the Plymouth colonial adven- 
ture having thus been assured, Samoset, in the climax of a successful and 
beneficent agency in shaping the incidents of the embryo life and infancy 
of a new commonwealth, passes forever from Plymouth scenes, leaving the 
Pilgrims well informed of the country, their environments of danger, and 
especially of the eastern coast, where he lived. No incident could have 
diffused greater joy than the intervention of Samoset at this juncture in 
Plymouth affairs. 

Thirteen years prior to these events portions of the coast of Maine had 
become points to which English commerce and industry had been directed, 
and there Providence seems to have prepared Samoset for the very work he 
did at Plymouth for the Pilgrims in March, 1621. Popham’s Port and 
ships had there a business growth of more than seven years, 

Samoset, at his own home, had enjoyed opportunities of English asso- 
ciation, hearing English speech and observing the courtesies of life with the 
English race, and the form, force, and effect of an English welcome. How- 
ever broken may have been that welcome by him extended to the Pilgrims, 
it was alike honorable, generous, and fortunate, Thereafter Samoset ap- 
pears only in Maine at and near Pemaquid. 
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The western landfall of Pemaquid had early been occupied for trade in 
furs and fish. Three years after the Plymouth welcome, nine ships made 
Cape-ne-wagen (now Southport) their place of trade, where the ‘‘ Indian 
Town” medicinal gardens have been long known to tradition. Here Cap- 
tain Christopher Levett (1623-4) cast anchor. A man named Coke was a 
leading resident and trader. It was in one of the thoroughfares of Booth- 
bay Harbor. 

Here we next meet Samoset. Captain Levett was under the commis- 
sion of Governor Thomas Gorges, and in search of an Eastern settlement 
and homestead. Four days were consumed at this point in his search, in 
and about the harbor, where he learned of the pre-occupancy of Pemaquid, 
and the ship Eagle, Witherage master, of Barnstable, England, then 
taking in freight under special license of the Plymouth Company. Thus 
Captain Levett looked no farther east. During his stay, a flotilla of In- 
dian canoes, laden with beaver coats and women and children, came into 
the harbor, being bound to Pemaquid. Samoset was amongthem. Levett 
addressed himself to this chief, as a leading personage of paramount author- 
ity, and records of him honorable mention, ‘as one who had been found 
very faithful to the English, having saved many lives of the English Nation, 
some from starving, some from killing.”” Samoset’s Plymouth mission 
and services, seem to have been well known in England. 

The beaver coats and peltries of the Indians were too tempting to the 
Booth-bay traders, and a conspiracy was at once set on foot to secure the 
rich cargoes, and divert the trade from Pemaquid. Gorges seems to have 
been well known and highly esteemed by the natives of Maine. Samoset, 
with Cogawesco, Men-a-wor-met, and other chieftains spoke of him to 
Levett as ‘‘ their cousin ;”’ and, at the instance of traders, Levett’s relation 
to Gorges was used with the savage boatmen to influence their trade. 
This fact overcame the reluctance of the chiefs to trade this side of Pema- 
quid, Samoset’s intervention having been secured in behalf of Captain 
Levett. He ended the controversy “ by swearing that none of the furs 
should be carried out of the harbor, but his cousin Levett should have all.” 

His word prevailed, and the entire stock of peltries were sold at Booth- 
bay, except some ‘‘ beaver coats” pledged at Pemaquid to discharge an 
old debt there, and these were stolen during the night, and the honest 
intent of the Indians defeated. During Levett’s stay, a son was born to 
Samoset, which, the captain was asked to name, Samoset declaring 
there should be ‘‘ mouch-i-ke lega-matche,” z.¢e., great friendship, between 
Levett's son and his own, until ‘‘ Tanto should take them up to his wig- 
wam,” 7.é., to the heavenly home. The transactions at Booth-bay, the ancient 
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Cape Newagen, in 1623 show that the Plymouth Company was in title and 
possession at Pemaquid, where the Eagle was loading under the license 
of this corporation, which had projected and executed the colonial planting 
at Sabino, of Sagadahoc in 1607 ; and that at Pemaquid in 1623, asin 1614, 
the trade of the region was still absorbed as a settled and established per- 
quisite of its port. 

The next appearances of Samoset is at Pemaquid proper, two years 
later, before a civil magistrate there, in acknowledgment as grantor (with 
another savage) of the earliest record of land titles in New England, in a 
deed, according to the formularies of the English common law, and in con- 
sideration of fifty beaver skins, paid by ‘‘ John Brown, a Mason,” of New 
Harbor, parted with twelve thousand acres of his Pemaquid territory, which 
transaction opened the era of the acquisition of landed estate, to private in- 
dividuals, in New England, which was in 1624 and 1625. This John Brown 
was brother-in-law of John Pierce, and related to the Pierce family of Mus- 
congus, who settled there, it is believed, in 1621 ; while Brown was doubt- 
less an old resident of the ancient Popham Port of 1614, the lands about 
which, at the date of the transfer described, had acquired a marketable 
value from the influx of English immigration. 

No more is heard of Samoset till 1653, when he again put his sign 
manual to another grant of a thousand acres in favor of one William Par- 
nell, Thomas Way, and William England. At this date his hand showed 
the tremor of age and the decay of life; and probably he died soon after and 
was buried with his kindred in the soil of his island homestead near ‘‘ Round 
Pond,” in the town of Bristol. A monument to his name should tell com- 
ing generations where lie the ashes of a noble savage, a foster father to 
English colonization and the Pilgrim refugees of Plymouth. 

In 1673 his remembrance was fresh and honored by his race. Says 
Jocelyn, among the Eastern Indians he was remembered as a “‘ famous 
Sachem,” and to the English in New England he was well known under 
various names, ‘‘ Somnarset,”’ ‘‘ Samaaset,”’ ‘‘ Somerset ;”’ and in Plymouth 
‘*Samosset.” ‘‘ Sa-maas-et,” of the Penobscot tongue, is without doubt 
the true sound of his native name. 

His last act seems to have been for the benefit of English immigrants, 
who had gathered and been fostered near his homestead ; and it seems to 
have been in sympathy with his life and conduct, as a faithful friend to the 
English race to the end of his days. His relations to the English race were 
eminent, and with Gorges and the pioneers of English colonization in New 
England, intimate and enduring prior to as well as at the date of the Ply- 
mouth and Pilgrim immigration. 
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Contemporary with Gorges, of Maine, Carver, Bradford, Winslow, and 
Standish, of Plymouth ; and Abraham Shurt and Thomas Dermer, of Mon- 
hegan and Pemaquid, Samaaset, of the Wa-wenocks, their peer in virtue, 
stands out in heroic eminence in the beginnings of New England. 

Whatever of interest in history attaches to Samoset as a beneficent 
agent in the successful planting of New England with English law, religion, 
and civilization, and the organization of civil life and liberty, since unfolded 
in the intelligence and virtue of the land, Maine is entitled to credit for the 
cradling. It was ason of her forests and soil who befriended the embryo 
colony of Plymouth which grew to a giant manhood. It was Maine, in the 
person of her Samoset, that met the tempest-tossed, forlorn and despairing 
Pilgrims, as they stood shivering on Plymouth Rock, with outstretched 
arms and friendly greetings to new homes, and gave effete civilization, re- 
ligion, and law a fresh departure in the new world. 


RUFUS KING SEWALL 


Notr.—‘' Samoset (Sameset, Summuset, Sommerset, Summersaut) was a native of Pemaquid, 
and chief and original proprietor of what is now the town of Bristol, Me. He seems to have gone 
on board of Capt. Dermer’s ship at Monhegan, when he was on his way to these shores, with Squanto, 
on his pacific mission, 164%, and to have been landed by Dermer on Cape Cod, when he redeemed 
there the shipwrecked Frenchmen from their savage captors. This was only six months before the 
Mayflower arrived ; and the Pemaquid chief still lingered among his new friends—delayed by that over- 
ruling Providence which needed him for the use of interpreter, to which he was now put. He was at 
‘Capmanwogen’ (Southport, Me.) when Levett was there two years later; $$ July, 1625, with 
Unonngoit, he executed the first deed ever made by an Indian to a white man, to John Brown, of 
New Harbor, July, 1653, he sold other land to William Parnall, Thomas Way, and William Eng- 
land, affixing (in a hand tremulous with age) his mark in the form of a bow and arrow. He was dead 
before Philip’s War, [Thornton’s ‘ Ancient Pemaquid,’ Me. Hist. Coll., v., 186-193; Sewall’s 
Ancient Dominions of Me., 102.]” Dexter’s ** Mourt’s Relation,” p. 83 2. 

‘* The conveyance from Somerset, and acquisition by Brown, marks the distinct legal boundary be- 
tween barbarism and civility. . . . Thus the life of the Pemaquid chief, Samoset or Somerset, 
must ever awaken the most tender and interesting reflections; and the generosity, the genuine 
nobility of soul, displayed by this son of the forest, must be allowed as a fairer index to the true 
character of the aborigines than their deeds of resentment or cruelty in after-days, when goaded to 
madness by the cunning, cupidity, and treachery of the European. Only the humanity of an Eliot, 
or the Christian zeal of a Mayhew, can be shown by us as a parallel to the generous and ingenuous 
Somerset.””—Thornton’s ‘‘ Ancient Pemaquid,” p. 193. 





EVACUATION OF CHARLESTON, S. C., 1782 


The closing event of the Revolution in the Southern field was the evacu- 
ation of Charleston, South Carolina, by the British on December 14, 1782. 
Its centenary follows apace and fittingly upon those of Fort Moultrie, 
King’s Mountain, Cowpens, Guilford Court House, and Yorktown. That 
event meant deliverance and peace for a sorely-stricken section of the 
country, and it was hailed with tears of joy. 

The South in that struggle suffered materially far more than the North. 
With a more compact population and readier resources, the New England 
and Middle States were able in most instances to repel expeditions of the 
enemy intended to plunder towns and destroy stores, as in the affairs of 
Lexington and Bennington. Washington’s army, ever on the alert, and a 
tolerably well-embodied militia compelled the British to hug the sea-coast ; 
or, at best, when they moved into the interior it was in solid masses which 
never attempted extensive devastation. No free riders like Tarleton and 
Simcoe ventured to penetrate inland as they did in the Carolinas and 
Virginia. The South, with its open area, great distances and scattered 
settlements, invited invasion, and, despite much heroic resistance, felt the 
weight and distresses of the war far toward her western frontier. Hence 
the many tales of fields laid waste, houses burned, families robbed and 
made homeless, slaves and property seized, and whatever is common and 
cruel in partisan warfare. It was, indeed, a merciful dispensation to the 
Southern States when peace came. 

Upon the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown in October, 1781, the 
British held three points at the South. Wilmington, North Carolina, was 
garrisoned by a part of the Eighty-second Regiment of Foot, under Major 
Craig—the same regiment to which Captain Moore, later to become the Sir 
John Moore of Peninsula fame, belonged. He was then with the other wing of 
the Eighty-second at Halifax, having, in 1779, taken part in the defence 
of Penobscot against the Boston expedition. At Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, the second point, General Leslie was firmly established, and below, 
General Clarke occupied Savannah. Washington had hoped to follow up 
the Yorktown blow by a combined expedition against Charleston, but the 
anxiety of DeGrasse, the French admiral, to return to the West Indies pre- 
vented. American interests in the Southern field remained in the hands of 
the skilful and vigilant Greene, and that he might be able to continue his 
successes there, Washington reinforced him with the Pennsylvania and 
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Maryland troops, under Generals St. Clair, Wayne, and Gist, from the 
Yorktown army. But there was little more fighting to be done in that di- 
rection, as the enemy shut themselves up within their fortified lines, and 
Greene contented himself with going into camp on the west bank of the 
Ashley River, some sixteen miles above Charleston. Wayne was dispatched 
to Georgia with a small force, where he had the satisfaction of occupying 
Savannah, which the enemy evacuated on July 11, 1782. This was the first 
step in the general move by which America was relinquished. 

















CHARLESTON DURING THE BRITISH SIEGE IN 1780. [OFFICIAL PLAN. ] 


Greene’s little army upon the Ashley, composed of troops from North 
and South Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania, found 
camp life in the summer of 1782 as fatal as the battle-field. Fevers proved 
sharper than the sword. ‘‘ Our camp is very thin,” writes Lieutenant Denny, 
a Pennsylvania officer ; ‘‘ not more than three relieves of officers and men 
for the ordinary duties. Hospitals crowded, and great many sick in camp; 
deaths so frequent the funeral ceremony dispensed with.” The Ashley 
River was low and ‘‘ full of alligators.” Food and water were alike unfit. 
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No wonder the soldiers longed for a release from such service, and when 
word came that a speedy peace was probable, and that Charleston was to 
be evacuated, the visions of home seemed to become something more 
than dreams. Long delays occurred on the part of the British, and it 
was not until December 14th that they took their final leave. By mu- 
‘tual agreement the transfer of the city to the Americans was to be effected 
quietly, and as Leslie moved out Greene moved in. The letters of several 
of the leading officers present unite in describing the orderly progress of 
the evacuation and occupation. General Moultrie, especially—the hero of 
Fort Moultrie, off Charleston, in 1776—is full in his particulars, In the 
forenoon, as the last of the British marched to their boats at the docks, 
Wayne, now returned from Savannah, marched in with three hundred 
Light Infantry, the Legion Cavalry, and twenty artillerists, the rest of the 
army remaining in camp. Guards were posted and order observed. At 
three in the afternoon came a procession—Greene, on horseback, with 
Governor Matthews and his council, thirty of Harry Lee’s dragoons, Gene- 
rals Moultrie and Gist, and then officers and citizens. On the following 
day the civil police was established, and the day after the town opened 
for business. ‘‘I cannot forget,” says Moultrie, ‘‘that happy day when 
we marched into Charleston with the American troops; it was a proud 
day to me, and I felt myself much elated at seeing the balconies, the 
doors, and windows crowded with the patriotic fair, the aged citizens, and 
others, congratulating us on our return home, saying, ‘God bless you, 
gentlemen! You are welcome, gentlemen!’ Both citizens and soldiers 
shed tears of mutual joy.” 

The British sailed off in three hundred ships, taking with them over thir- 
teen thousand Tory inhabitants and captured slaves from South Carolina 
and Georgia. We give here the order of the evacuation from a document 
preserved among the manuscripts of the Massachusetts Historical Society : 


12TH DEc. 1782, 
FIRST EMBARKATION OF His MAJESTY’s TROOPS FROM CHARLESTON ON FRIDAY AT ONE 
O’CLOCK THE AFTERNOON, 


Number 








Regiments or Corps. Non Comm Offs Drummrs Where to embark from. 


Officers Privates & Servants. 





SN os ohis osc kann be avwa ps Pe 6 75 
Regiment de Dittfourth 478 Eveleighs Wharf. 
Ditto ....de Benning 432 Fish Market ditto. 
Ditto ....de Angeteli 
& Detachment de Bose ...., 424 Beef Market ditto. 


1,509 
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SECOND EMBARKATION AT THREE O’CLOCK THE AFTERNOON. 





New York Volunteers & 6 
Prince of Wales Am" Regimt + Eveleighs Wharf, 
King’s Am" Regiment & | 
2™4 Batt" Br Gen! Skinners 417 \Fish Market ditto. 
226 |Beef Market ditto. 





1,049 

















Total to embark this day..... Seiwes 








FirsT EMBARKATION ON SATURDAY MORNING AT SEVEN O'CLOCK, 








Goth 3rd & 4th Battalions...........c0000. | 25 431 | ) 
\“ Roses Wharf. 


General Stewarts command in Town (except 1 
j 


the 63'¢ Regiment) 50 391 











SECOND EMBARKATION AT NINE O'CLOCK THE FORENOON, CONSISTING OF THE REAR GUARD. 








Detachment of Artillery 


a sat Go 3d & gi Battie | } Gadsons Wharf. 


ate OMOIONE 4 s'0s 0's socio ced vena eisisiaes 











Total to Embark this day 











Total Embarkation 


























N. B.—The Buffs to embark from Fort Arbuthnot, consisting of 

The detachments of the 17», 23°, 334, thirteen Jagers, and a detachment of one 
Captain, two Subalterns, Six Non-Commissioned Officers, and Sixty men from 
different corps in the Garrison at Fort Johnston, Making in all 














. STAPLETON, 
Ay D. Ay &. 
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The following reference to the event from an original Hessian account 
also has its place here : 


** Toward the fall of 1782 word came that we were again to leave the Southern parts for the 
North, and go back to New York, and this talk became stronger and stronger, until finally it went 
so far, that Georgia and South Carolina were to be entirely given up by the Hessians and English. It 
was at first posted up at Charleston that in case the English and Hessians should go to sea and aban- 
don the City, no citizen should open a door or a window in three days, much less should one let him- 
self be seen on the street on pain of punishment until the end. Moreover if any one transgresses 
in other respects by firing guns and other excesses during the out-march to the water, he will be 
at once taken in custody and sent to Nova Scotia upon a wild, wild island, where there is no 
wood. Early in the morning an alarm was struck and when we had moved out of camp and stood 
in the street under arms, we were notified of going upon the water. Although every soldier had 
packed up everything in his quarters, one had forgotten this, another that. It happened so also in 
the beginning, but many remained behind and forgot to come back, The subordinate officers were 
therefore obliged to bring in all that were to be found, and then we went forward. When we came 
to the water, some small vessels lay there on which we proceeded to the big ships and then departed 
from the city up the harbor.’’ 


General Leslie and suite reached New York about January Ist following, 
and as Major Craig had previously sailed away from Wilmington, N. C., 
every point upon the coast within the limits of the thirteen States was free 
from the presence of the enemy, New York excepted. The evacuation of 
the latter city was not to occur until nearly a year after, on November 25, 
1783. With that move the complete autonomy of the United States was 
established. 











VIEW OF CHARLESTON IN 1776 FROM THE SOUTH SHORE OF THE ASHLEY RIVER. [FROM THE 
Atlantic Neptune, 1777.) 





SUMNER’S “ ANDREW JACKSON ”! 


The rude political career of Andrew Jackson offers a subject not appa- 
rently the most congenial to a writer who has shown himself fond of logical 
analysis and skilled in applying the more delicate tests and nice balances of 
political and economic science. Professor Sumner, however, while somewhat 
summary with Jackson himself, writes con amore and at large of the questions 
touched by his administration, and makes a book which, whether its estimate 
of the central figure be fully accepted or not, will be regarded as a valuable 
addition to the growing literature of American political education. 

The episodical portions of the book are not its least significant or attrac- 
tive feature. In their appropriate connection occur quite a series of distinct 
sketches, frequently furnishing elucidation of obscurely involved points in 
the political and economic history of the country. Thus a brief and lumi- 
nous exposition is given of the origin and development of the ‘‘ Ameri- 
can System,” showing how it changed front and was radically transformed 
in the course of development; an account of party policies as to the dis- 
position of the public lands exhibits the interweaving of this question 
with that of the tariff. The chapter on the ‘ Relief System of Kentucky” 
is of especial value. Necessarily the affairs of the United States Bank 
undergo a considerable and careful examination, which Professor Sumner 
knows how to conduct without presenting the facts in a form too desiccated 
for the relish of the unstatistical reader. Touches even of graphic style 
occur in his treatment of the subject. Thus he describes the ‘‘ public de- 
posits” as on two or three occasions ‘‘ banging about the money market 
like a cannon-ball loose in the hold of a ship in a high wind.” Incidentally 
the author finds occasion to inculcate a favorite and needed lesson: the 
folly of mixing up politics and president-making with fiscal arrangements. 
With a well-timed occasional discursiveness also, and as if not sorry to look 
away now and then from the monotonous features of the ‘‘ old hero,” the 
author affords many interesting views of the times and of the characteristics 
of public men even in the remoter distances. 

The execution of the task directly proposed in the book is conducted 
with sufficient vigor. The interest, however, appears to centre less in the 
person than in the lesson; the book seems shaped to exhibit the evil of 
arbitrary interference with the natural process of changes in public affairs 
and the especial mischief attending the reign of the ‘‘ plain man” in poli- 
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tics, when he applies his ‘‘common sense” to the off-hand settlement of 
all questions. The lesson is most important, and is plainly deducible from 
great portions, at least, of Jackson’s administrative career. 

While Jackson’s errors and failures are strikingly set forth in this 
volume, the not denied objective merits of his administration are left 
quite in the background. And even the credit which might seem to ac- 
crue to him from these is taken away by an analysis of Jackson’s mind and 
motive, which presents him as incapable of any sort of administrative 
greatness. Yet the scholar in politics, while he could hardly have made 
such a record of magnificent opportunities misused or neglected as Jackson 
did, might have proved unequal to exigencies which Jackson seemed born 
for. Goethe’s profound saying, that “ Thought expands but lames; action 
animates but narrows,” finds illustration in the different bearing at similar 
crises in our national history of Andrew Jackson and of William H. Seward. 
Seward’s many-sidedness proved worth less than Jackson’s narrow force of 
apprehension in the crises of nullification and secession. 

Professor Sumner’s presentation of Jackson’s errors and estimate of dam- 
agcs referable to his administration will not in the main be disputed. There 
is much truth in the statement that Jackson ‘“‘left behind him discon- 
tented and discordant elements of good and ill, just fit to produce turmoil 
and disaster in the future.” His errors lived after him, as if endowed with 
his own unique vitality, producing their full logical consequence of ill results 
all along through a period reaching down to the present. Chief among 
these, perhaps, was the unfortunate influence he exercised on the development 
of the constitutional law through action on its constituted organs. His ap- 
pointments “‘ introduced the mode of action by the Executive through the 
selection of the judges, on the interpretation of the constitution by the 
Supreme Court.” ‘‘ The climax of the tendency which Jackson inaugu- 
rated was reached when the court went to pieces on the Dred-Scott case, 
trying to reach a decision which should be politically expedient rather than 
one which should be legally sound. A later and similar instance is fur- 
nished_ by the legal tender cases.” 

Jackson’s consolidation of the accepted definitions and limitations of 
official authority, his profession of responsibility not to the law but to the 
people, his fast and loose interpretations of the constitution, his actual eva- 
sions of law, wrought subtle and far-reaching damage. His habitual method 
in such matters was signally calculated to encourage contempt for the rigor of 
constitutional forms and the roundaboutness of legal procedure. If, as Mr. 
Bagehot affirms, the “ patronage of favored forms” is one of the main causes 
which change national character, and men are guided by type, not by argu- 
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ment, the popularity of the Jackson “type” must have caused deterioration 
in the American character in respect of law-abidingness. Professor Sumner 
notices the prevalence of mob-violence during Jackson’s second term, com- 
menting that ‘‘ the fashion of the time seemed to be to pass at once from the 
feeling to the act. That Jackson’s character and example had done something 
to set this fashion is hardly to be denied.” Von Holst speaks more strongly, 
affirming that it was the ‘‘ curse of Jackson’s administration,” that it ‘‘ sys- 
tematically undermined the public consciousness of right and diminished the 
respect of the people for their government.” Little less than this indeed 
might be expected as the probable result of elevating to the Presidency the 
man who could from the field write exultingly of his soldiers’ freedom from 
“constitutional scruples;’’ who, even by Kendall's admission, ‘‘ never 
learned any law and never to the end of his life had a legal mind ;”” who, 
above all, knew of but one proper path for his will to its ends, and that the 
shortest. 

One legacy of evil from Jackson’s administration has assumed at length 
proportions so alarming that the public mind is stirred, and leaders of 
opposite parties, in terms at least, recognize the emergency of the issue 
of ‘civil service reform.” The martial law which the Indian fighter 
introduced on the arena of national party management has become the 
method of the machine; the extension and systemization of the Jack- 
sonian policy of appointments and removals in the civil service has been 
found to furnish all the apparatus needful for conducting an oligarchical 
government by political ‘‘ rings” under the forms of popular government 
by election of representatives. Mr. Herbert Spencer’s impression of the 
political situation, as reported, is ‘‘that the ‘sovereign people’ is fast be- 
coming a puppet which moves and speaks as wire-pullers determine.” 
Could Jackson revisit us he might indeed be loath to ‘‘ take the responsi- 
bility” for the existence of the modern boss, but a steady look would 
enable him to recognize the features of that identical though hugely grown 
Genius of the box which his own hand fished up from the troubled waters 
of New York politics and let loose upon the land. A deliberate proposal to 
organize by the use of patronage an army of janizaries to control elections 
and suppress the genuine manifestation of the popular will would have 
evoked one of his storms of mighty wrath from Jackson, yet such a policy 
has naturally enough evolved itself from Jacksonian principles and methods. 
The principle that political opponents are enemies to be fought with all the 
means at disposal of political power, affords the selfish manipulator of poli- 
tics reasons enough to go on in his most crooked lines of action. The 
notion that the public offices constitute a kind of bonanza in which the peo- 
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ple have a right to share in turn, is a fruitful source not only of interfer- 
ences with the efficiency of the public service, but of constant turmoil and 
intrigue in politics. Benton puts forth this notion ingenuously enough, in 
defence of his chief, declaring that ‘‘ General Jackson acted upon the rule 
of Mr. Jefferson as to appointments, etc., but no doubt was often misled 
into departures from the rule, but never to the extent of giving to the party 
more than their due proportion of office, according to numbers.” Witha 
little farther extension, the notion seems to require change of administra- 
tions for the sake of rotation in office. Such crude and bad ideas, foreign 
to the traditions of the republic and possessing a merely local and tolerated 
circulation, received from Jackson the stamp of the realm. Thus he debased 
the coin of political thinking, and to his influence is largely attributable the 
subsequent progressive degeneration of party politics. 

The tremendous warfare waged by him against the United States Bank 
furnishes, in the view of his admirers, one of Jackson’s main titles to fame, 
and others who believe they find, in the later developments at least, evi- 
dence of all that promise and potency of ill which Jackson ascribed to the 
Bank, naturally credit him with a great service to his country in divorcing 
the Federal administration and national politics from the business of bank- 
ing. Professor Sumner, whose opinion on this point is entitled to great 
respect, sets down the attack, and all the steps of the warfare upon the Bank, 
in the chapter of errors of this administration, and attributes to it damage 
to material interests far beyond that of which so abundant complaint was 
made atthetime. The financial and commercial storm which broke upon the 
succeeding administration is viewed as one which ‘‘ had been gathering for 
two or three years, the accumulated result of rash ignorance and violent 
self-will acting upon some of the most delicate social interests.” Professor 
Sumner contrasts the good and uniform condition of the currency in 1829 
with the confusion and uncertainty into which the currency and banking of 
the country were subsequently thrown. He does not, however, accept the 
favorable results to the Bank of the investigation of 1832 as absolutely con- 
clusive as to its condition and policy, but makes the guarded statement that 
“the student of the evidence and reports of 1832, ¢f he believes the Bank's 
statements in the evidence, will say that the bank was triumphantly vindi- 
cated.’" He suggests a decided doubt as to Biddle’s sincerity. But he 
does not believe that Jackson’s administration had a case against the Bank, 
or that the charges against it were proven. General Jackson seems to have 
made suspicion or intuition the basis of summary attack on a great financial 
institution which, as in operation and performing its functions endurably, 
had “‘a great presumption in its favor.” Under such circumstances “ the 
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only reasonable question for statesman or financier is that of slow and care- 
ful correction and improvement.” Whether the final result of the anti-Bank 
movement was beneficial or not, the force of Professor Sumner’s criticism at 
this point is undeniable ; that “‘ the man who sets out to overturn and destroy 
in obedience to a ‘ principle,’ especially if he shows that he does not know 
the possible scope of his own action, or what he intends to construct after- 
ward, assumes a responsibility which no public man has any right to take.” 
Von Holst, while holding that the continuance of the bank was not desira- 
ble, reasons that that alone is not the question. ‘‘ The credit Jackson de- 
serves for destroying it is more than counterbalanced by the manner in 
which he brought about its destruction. Besides, Jackson proved himself 
entirely incompetent to put anything in its place.” On the whole, the 
case against Jackson’s administrative wisdom in the Bank controversy seems 
a strong one as Professor Sumner puts it; while the warrior-President’s 
conduct of the strife does afford splendid illustration of his élan in action 
and his ability to maintain his convictions against all odds, and to impress 
them upon even reluctant adherents. 

Professor Sumner’s arraignment of Jackson’s administration certainly 
convicts it of the commission of the gravest errors and the infliction of harm 
upon great public interests; the moral damage being, however, far more 
clear than the material. Looking at his record from this side only, the crit- 
ical historian would necessarily come ‘‘to bury” Jackson, ‘‘ not to praise 
him.” 

But there is an obverse side to the record, the significance of which can- 
not be ignored, however difficult it may be to reconcile it altogether with 
the idea of the man naturally suggested by his tremendous mistakes and 
misdoings. 

The peaceful success of his foreign policy in the settlement of a series of 
important and difficult questions, constituted an achievement at once brilliant 
and unexpected. Benton says that those who dreaded the election of 
Jackson apprehended from no part of his administration more harm than 
from his intercourse with foreign nations. ‘‘ From his military character 
they feared embroilments ; from his want of experience as a diplomatist they 
feared mistakes and blunders in our foreign intercourse.”’ Yet most impor- 
tant and long-desired results were secured during his administration by 
peaceful negotiation, and in a manner which greatly enhanced respect for 
America abroad. Professor Sumner, speaking of the vantage ground which 
Jackson occupied in the contest for re-election, says that he ‘‘ had the credit 
of recovering the West India trade, settling the spoliation claims, and pla- 
cing all foreign relations on a good footing.’’ Benton’s account of the situa- 
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tion is, of course, glowing. Jackson’s success in this direction was, at any 
rate, of a kind to make a great impression on the country and to win him 
support in quarters previously hostile. 

The greatest mark of his political career was made however by his 
splendid bearing and his firm and well-measured action at the critical period 
of nullification. Gen. Jackson's figure appears truly colossal as seen athwart 
that storm. He did not care for Clay’s compromise, and would have pre- 
ferred to crush the treason directly. 

Professor Sumner does not concede him unqualified credit for his action 
with regard to nullification, since ‘‘ if Jackson had done his duty in regard 
to Georgia and the Indians, nullification would have never attained any 
strength.” Be this as it may, Jackson’s previous sympathy with States 
rights views rendered all the more effective when it came the famous utter- 
ance, ‘‘ Our Federal Union; it must be preserved ;” and the hand which 
had been stayed in the case of Georgia recalcitrant on a lesser issue, was 
perhaps all the stronger for that delay when it was raised in defence of the 
existence of the Union. 

Jackson carried out consistently and boldly his policy of reducing the 
public burdens. He paid off the debt and reduced the taxes. His policy 
as to internal improvements, whether approved or not, was vigorous and 
consistent. It would seem to indicate some administrative capacity in the 
man that, as our author finds, ‘‘ he educated his party, for that generation at 
least, up to a position of party hostility to special legislation of every kind.” 
The policy of selling the public lands to actual settlers only, and at the bare 
cost of selling, Mr. Parton believes to have been the President’s own idea. 
His veto of the distribution act, accompanied with objections ‘‘ strong and 
pertinent,” was one of the instances in which Jackson’s use of the veto 
power was abundantly justified. In his issue of the ‘‘specie circular” we 
find at least one financial measure of Jackson which was as sound as vigor- 
ous, since it turned back some tens of millions, says Benton, of bank-paper, 
not of specie value, which was on its way to the land offices to be changed 
into land. The good which Jackson did does not fail to secure recognition, 
as to its objective value, at the hands of our author, though it is rarely set in 
a light of advantage. But when it is brought under examination it proves 
to yield no evidence of any kind of greatness. We quote here a passage 
which seems to gather up the book’s answer to its proposed problem, What 
Jackson was, and what he did with his chances: ‘‘ It came in his way to do 
some good, to check some bad tendencies, and to strengthen some good 
ones, but the moment the historian tries to analyze these acts and to bring 
them for purposes of generalization into relations with the standpoint or 
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doctrine by which Jackson acted, that moment he perceives that Jackson 
acted from spite, pique, instinct, prejudice, or emotion, and the influence 
he exerted sinks to the level of an incident or an accident.’”’ Much the 
same view of Jackson’s inner springs of action is taken by Von Holst, 
though he concedes to him in a rather casual way the possession of ‘‘ great 
parts.” 

The elements yielded by our author’s psychological analysis of the man 
are all there, and a recognition of their influence is essential to any explana- 
tion of his actions and character. But on the logical principle of sufficient 
reason something more than the operation of these fitful elements would 
seem to be required in explanation of the influence which Jackson exerted 
on his time. The man who could so triumphantly ride the storm his daring 
measures had excited against him, who could confront successfully such a 
triumvirate of opposition as that formed by Clay, Calhoun, and Webster, who 
could fight down the thirty-five-million dollar power of the Bank must have 
possessed in no ordinary degree some kind of mental ability, and must have 
acted from some basis of coherent and vigorous conceptions. Passion and 
will were fused with all his intellectual operations, and his ideas apparently 
wrought themselves clear in action. He did his thinking as he went along. 
Ignorant, apparently, of introspection, and reaching no results by connected 
logical process, he was one of those 


** Whose life was work; whose language rife 
With rugged maxims hewn from life.” 


His political career abounded in inconsistencies, yet certain governing 
ideas seem to have animated it from first to last. His mind had grasped 
the crude, barbaric idea of natural liberty with a force which seemed to 
render it impermeable to the conception of institutional liberty. Feeling 
intensely his own life and the life of the fellow-beings around him, he strove 
to reach by the shortest path the ends which seemed to him desirable for 
and desired by the people. His idea of popular freedom would appear to 
find its realization in a state of. affairs which Mr. Bagehot represents as de- 
siderated by many modern reformers—‘“‘ that is, when an eager, absolute 
man might do exactly what other eager men wished and do it immediately.”’ 
Such seems to have been Jackson’s conception of what is involved in the 
real supremacy of the popular will. It led him into most singular assump- 
tions as to his function in respect to the other departments of government, 
with reference to which he assumed to represent in a more immediate and 
direct fashion the will of the people; the representative of the American 
people seems in his view to occupy an independent position as an author- 
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ized administrator of the common thought. Webster divined clearly the at- 
titude of the President’s mind, and appears to address himself to it directly 
in the exposition of the nature of constitutional liberty contained in his 
speech on the Presidential Protest. ‘‘ Liberty,” he urged, in memorable 
language, “‘ is only to be preserved by maintaining constitutional restraints 
and divisions of power. Nothing is more deceptive or more dangerous 
than the pretence of a desire to simplify government. . . . . The 
spirit of liberty is indeed a bold and fearless spirit, but is also a sharp- 
sighted spirit, . . . . It demands checks; it seeks for guards; it 
insists on securities. . . . . It will not permit power to overstep its 
prescribed limits, though benevolence, good intent, and patriotic purpose 
come along with it.” But the idea of institutional liberty, as thus ex- 
pressed, while incorporated into our institutions, was so far from having 
been assimilated by the mind of Jackson that he habitually and sincerely 
acted upon a very different conception, which became more intense after the 
ratification of his course implied in his re-election. 

Jackson was consistent in his adherence to his far better and not less 
favorite ideas of economy and of ‘‘ simplicity” in government, and doubt- 
less his loyalty to these was a source of much of his power with the masses. 
His ‘‘ plain system ” was earnestly carried out. His vetoes of bills for in- 
ternal improvements saved the Government from great expenditures. 

He was devoted to the reserved rights of the states, yet no less concerned 
for the Union when its existence seemed to him to be actually endangered. 

Jackson was thus a man of fixed ideas in certain directions; not as to 
these, atleast, the instrument of others’ views operating through his prejudices 
and passions. The enthusiasm of a Cobbett would hardly claim for Gen- 
eral Jackson the possession of a many-sided intellect, and in no instance of 
his life was action ever ‘‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought.” But 
in regard to many matters, and after a vigorous fashion of his own, he would 
appear to have done his own thinking. Benton describes those members 
of Congress who ‘‘ confided in the sagacity and provident foresight of Jack- 
son,” as ‘by no means inconsiderable, either in number or judgment.” 
Parton credits him with a ‘‘ swift intuition.” 

Data seem to be wanting for a full and conclusive judgment as to what 
Jackson ‘‘ was,”’ since his public papers were inspired rather than actually 
composed by him, while there is reason to believe that his public acts fre- 
quently reflected directly the motives and purposes of others who possessed 
his confidence. Yet certain massive lineaments of mind and character 
seem to stand out distinguishably, accounting for some part, at least, of 
the wonderful influence which this man exercised upon his time. Deduct- 
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ing all that must evidently be deducted from the popular contemporary 
estimate of his greatness, the colossal figure, though shattered and dimin- 
ished, is not wrecked. 

While some parts of Professor Sumner’s criticism of a once popular idol 
may seem to be conducted in an iconoclastic spirit, any exceptions which 
may reasonably be taken will not materially affect the force of the illus- 
tration afforded of the evils inevitable upon intrusting to unskilled hands the 
highest political powers. The unique value of this book, however, is found 
in its philosophical exhibition of the forces, political, economic, and social, 
which influenced the political development of the period referred to, and 
its explanation of the tortuous ways of party by the interworking of these 
forces, modified by the aims and efforts of individuals. New light is thus 
cast upon more than one unclear passage in our history. And the book is 
one which will effectually serve the cause of education in political and 
economic science, to the advancement of which Professor Sumner has so 
ably and variously contributed by tongue and pen. 

GEORGE B. NEWCOMB 


1 Andrew Jackson as a Public Man: What he was, what chances he had, and what he did with 
them. By William Graham Sumner, Professor of Political and Social Science in Yale College, 
[American Statesmen Series,] 16mo, pp. 402. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 





THE CONFEDERATION PERIOD.—In a lecture before the Rhode Island Historical 
Society on this period of the Republic, Professor Gammell, after tracing the course 
of Alexander Hamilton, says: “In its political aspects it is the dreariest period of 
American history. It fully justifies the words of Mr. Hamilton, ‘A nation without a 
national government is an awful spectacle.’ But the political condition of a people 
is always a reflection of their moral and social condition, and the testimony of con- 
temporaries abundantly proves how true this was of the confederation period. Wash- 
ington writes of it thus: ‘ From the high ground we stood upon, from the plain path 
which invited our footsteps, to be so fallen, so lost, is really mortifying ; but virtue, 
I fear, has, in a great degree, taken its departure from our land, and the want of a 
disposition to do justice is the source of the national embarrassments.’ This cer- 
tainly was not the heroic age of American history. The age of the early colonists, 
of Captain John Smith and the settlers at Jamestown, of the Pilgrim Fathers, of 
Miles Standish and John Eliot and Roger Williams, better deserves the name. And 
so do those recent days which we all remember, which witnessed the great uprising 
of the people in defence of the perilled Republic. The astonishing fact is that, with 
such a government, and with ideas so narrow as its basis, national independence was 
secured at all, and that, when secured, it was not immediately lost.’’ 
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A Voyage fet out from the Citie of Briftoll at the charge of she chiefe/t Merchants and 
Inhabitants of the faid Citie with a final Ship anda Barke for the difcouerie 
of the North part of Virginia,in the yeere 16.03. Under the com- 

mandofme Maxntin PRINGE. 


PON many probable and reasonable inducements, vsed vnto sundry 

of the chiefest Merchants of Bristol/, by Master Richard Hakluyt 

Prebendary of Saint Augustines the Cathedrall Church of the said 

Citie, after diuers meetings and due consultation they resolued to set 

forth a Voyage for the farther Discouerie of the North part of Vir- 

ginia. And first they sent the said Master Hak/uyt accompanied with 

M. Sadterne yet one Master John Angell, and Master Robert Saltern (which had beene in the said 


liueth neither is ,.. ° ° : ° : 
his zeale dead Discouerie the yeere before with Captaine Bartholomew Gosnold) to obtaine permis- 


to this action. 


HeisnowaMin- Sion of Sir Walter Raleigh (which had a most ample Patent of all those parts from 
both Svea Queene Elizabeth ) to entermeddle and deale in that action. Leaue being obtained 
testified his af Of him vnder his hand and Seale, they speedily prepared a small ship called the 
pray —_ Speed-well in burthen about fiftie tunnes, manning the same with some thirtie men 
and Boyes, wherein went for Master and chiefe Commander in the Voyage one 
$8. Peing whose Martin Pring, a man very sufficient for his place, and Edmund Jones his Mate, and 
East /ndies are Robert Salterne aboue mentioned, as their chiefe Agent, with a Barke called the 
Tome. Discouerer, of six and twentie tunnes or thereabout, wherein went for Master Wi/- 
liam Browne, and Samuell Kirkland his Mate, both good and skilfull Mariners, be- 
ing thirteene men and a Boy in all in that Barke. The aforesaid ship and Barke 
were plentifully victualled for eight monethes, and furnished with slight Merchandizes 
thought fit to trade with the people of the Countrey, as Hats of diuers colours, 
greene, blue and yellow, apparell of coarse Kersie and Canuasse readie made, Stuck- 
ings and Shooes, Sawes, Pick-axes, Spades and Shouels, Axes, Hatchets, Hookes, 
Kniues, Sizzers, Hammers, Nailes, Chissels, Fish-hookes, Bels, Beades, Bugles, Look- 
ing-glasses, Thimbles, Pinnes, Needles, Threed, and such like. They set saile from 
Kingrode the twentieth day of March. 
We set saile from Milford Hauen (where the winds had stayed vs a fortnight, in 
April 10. 1603. Which space we heard of Queen Elizabeths death) the tenth of April 1603. In our 
course we passed by the Iles of the Agores, had first sight of the Pike, and afterward 
of the Iland of Cnerno and Flores, and after we had runne some fiue hundred 
They _ discouer leagues, we fell with a multitude of small Ilands on the North Coast of Virginia, in 
many Ilands. ° ° 
the latitude of 43. degrees, the of Iune, which Ilands wee found very pleasant to 
behold, adorned with goodly grasse and sundry sorts of Trees, as Cedars, Spruce, 
Good fishing Pines, and Firre-trees. Heere wee found an excellent fishing for Cods, which are 
968 better then those of Veu'-found-land, and withall we saw good and Rockie ground fit 
to drie them vpon: also we see no reason to the contrary, but that Salt may bee 
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made in these parts, a matter of no small importance. We sayled to the South-west 
end of these Ilands, and there rode with our ships vnder one of the greatest. One of 
them we named Foxe //and, because we found those kind of beasts thereon. So Foxe /iana. 
passing through rest with our Boates to the mayne Land, which lieth for a good space 
North-east and South-west, we found very safe riding among them, in sixe, seuen, 
eight, ten and twelue fathomes. At length comming to the Mayne in the latitude of 
43. degrees and an halfe, we ranged the same to the South-west. In which course 
we found foure Inlets, the most Easterly whereof was barred at the mouth, but hauing 
passed ouer the barre, wee rann vp into it fiue miles, and for a certain space found 
very good depth, and comming out againe, as we sailed South-westward, wee lighted 
vpon two other Inlets, which vpon our search we found to pierce not farre into the 
Land, the fourth and most Westerly was the best, which we rowed vp ten or twelue 
miles. 

In all these places we found no people, but signes of fires where they had beene. 
Howbeit we beheld very goodly Groues and Woods replenished with tall Okes, 
Beeches, Pine-trees, Firre-trees, Hasels, Wichhasels and Maples. We saw here also 
sundry sorts of Beasts, as Stags, Deere, Beares, Wolues, Foxes, Lusernes, and 
Dogges with sharpe noses. But meeting with no Sassafras, we left these places with 
all the foresaid Ilands, shaping our course for Sauage Rocke, discouered the yeere Savage Rocke. 
before by Captaine Gosnold, where going vpon the Mayne we found people, with People. 
whom we had no long conuersation, because here also we could find no Sassafras. 
Departing hence we bare into that greate Gulfe which Captaine Gosnold ouer-shot the Great Guife. 
yeere before, coasting and finding people on the North side thereof. Not yet satis- 
fied in our expectation, we left them and sailed ouer, and came to an Anchor on the 
South side in the latitude of 41. degrees and odde minutes: where we went on 
Land in a certaine Bay, which we called Whitson Bay, by the name of the Worship- wétson Bay. 
full Master John Whitson then Maior of the Citie of Bristo//, and one of the chiefe 
Aduenturers, and finding a pleasant Hill thereunto adioyning, wee called it Mount 
Aldworth, for Master Robert Aldworths sake a chiefe furtherer of the Voyage, as M. Addzworth. 
we'l with his Purse as with his trauell. Here we had sufficient quantitie of Sassa- 
fras. ss 

At our going on shore, vpon view of the people and sight of the place, wee thought 
it conuenient to make a small baricado to keepe diligent watch and ward in, for the 
aduertizement and succour of our men, while they should worke in the Woods. 
During our abode on shore, the people of the Countrey came to our men some- The people visit 
times ten, twentie, fortie or threescore, and at one time one hundred and twentie at oo 
once. We vsed them kindly, and gaue them diuers sorts of our meanest Merchan- 
dize. They did eat Pease and Beanes with our men. Their own victuals were most 
of fish. 

We had a youth in our company that could play vpon a Gitterne, in whose The Sauages 
homely Musicke they tooke great delight, and would giue him many things, as To- light Pen oy 
bacco, ‘Tobacco-pipes, Snakes skinnes of sixe foot long, which they vse for Girdies, 
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Dances. Fawnes skinnes, and such like, and danced twentie in a Ring, and the Gitterne in the 
middest of them, vsing many Sauage gestures, singing /0, Ja, Jo, Ja, Ja, fo,: him that 
first brake the ring, the rest would knocke and cry out vpon. Some few of them had 
plates of Brasse a foot long, and halfe a foote broad before their breasts. ‘Their 
weapons are Bowes of fiue or sixe foot long of Witchhasell, painted blacke and yel- 
low, the strings of three twists of sinewes, bigger then our Bow-strings. ‘Their arrows 
are of a yard and an handfull long not made of Reeds, but of a fine light wood very 
smooth and round with three long and deepe blacke feathers of some Eagle, Vul- 
ture, or Kite, as closely fastened with some binding matter, as any Fletcher of ours 
can glue them on. Their Quiuers are full a yard long, made of long dried Rushes 
wrought about two handfuls broad aboue, and one handful beneath with prettie workes 
and compartiments, Diamant wise of red and other colours. 

The great vse of We carried with vs from Bristol two excellent Mastiues, of whom the /udians 

a were more afraid, then of twentie of our men. One of these Mastiues would carrie 
ahalfe Pike in his mouth. And one Master Zhomas Bridges a Gentleman of our 
company accompanied only with one of these Dogs, and passed sixe miles alone in 
the Countrey hauing lost his fellowes, and returned safely. And when we would be 
rid of the Sauages company wee would let loose the Mastiues, and suddenly with out- 
cryes they would flee away. ‘These people in colour are inclined to a swart, tawnie, 
or Chestnut colour, not by nature but accidentally, and doe weare their baire brayded 
in foure parts, and trussed vp about their heads with a small knot behind: in which 

Ornaments. _ haire of theirs they sticke many feathers and toyes for brauerie and pleasure. ‘They 
couer their priuities only with a piece of leather drawne betwixt their twists and fas- 
tened to their Girdles behind and before: whereunto they hang their bags of To- 
bacco. They seeme to bee somewhat iealous of their women, for we saw not past 
two of them, who weare Aprons of Leather skins before them downe to the knees, 
and a Beares skinne like an /rish Mantle ouer one shoulder. The men are of stature 
somewhat taller then our ordinary people, strong, swift, well proportioned, and giuen 
to treacherie, as in the end we perceiued, 

The fashion of | Their Boats, whereof we brought one to Bristol/, were in proportion like a Wher- 

their Boats. ° ° 
rie of the Riuer of Zhames, seunteene foot long and foure foot broad, made of the 
Barke of a Birch-tree, farre exceeding in bignesse those of England: it was sowed 
together with strong and tough Oziers or twigs, and the seames couered ouer with 

Excellent sweet Rozen or Turpentine little inferiour in sweetnesse to Frankincense, as we made 

pentine. triall by burning a little thereof on the coales at sundry times after our comming 
home: it was also open like a Wherrie, and sharpe at both ends, sauing that the 
beake was a little bending rounding vpward. And though it carried nine men stand- 
ing vpright, yet it weighed not at the most aboue sixtie pounds in weight, a thing 
almost incredible in regard of the largenesse and capacitie thereof. Their Oares 
were flat at the end like an Ouen peele, made of Ash or Maple very light and strong, 
about two yards long, wherewith they row very swiftly: Passing vp a Riuer we saw 
certaine Cottages together, abandoned by the Sauages, and not farre off we beheld 
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their Gardens and one among the rest of an Acre of ground, and in the same was Their Gardens. 
sowne Tobacco, Pompions, Cowcumbers and such like ; and some of the people had 

Maiz or /ndian Wheate among them. In the fields we found wild Pease, Strawber-Corne and 
ries very faire and bigge, Gooseberries, Raspices, Hurts and other wild fruits. — 

Hauing spent three Weekes vpon the Coast before we came to this place where 
we meant to stay & take in our lading, according to our instructions giuen vs in 
charge before our setting forth, we pared and digged vp the Earth with shouels, and 
sowed Wheate, Barley, Oates, Pease, and sundry sorts of. Garden Seeds, which for 
the time of our abode there, being about seuen Weeks, although they were late sowne, 
came vp very well, giuing certain testimonie of the goodnesse of the Climate and of 
the Soyle, And it seemeth that Oade, Hempe, Flaxe, Rape-seed and such like which 
require arich and fat ground, would prosper excellently in these parts. For in diuers 
places here we found grasse about knee deepe. 

As for Trees the Country yeeldeth Sassafras a plant of souereigne vertue for the 
French Poxe, and as some of late haue learnedly written good against the Plague and 
many other Maladies ; Vines, Cedars, Okes, Ashes, Beeches, Birch trees, Cherie trees 
bearing fruit whereof wee did eate, Hasels, Wich-hasels, the best wood of all other to 
make Sope-ashes withall, Walnut-trees, Maples, holy to make Bird-lime with, and a 
kinde of tree bearing a fruit like a small red Peare-plum with a crowne or knop on 
the top (a plant whereof carefully wrapped vp in earth, Master Robert Salterne 
brought to Bristoll). We found also low trees bearing fair Cheries. There were 
likewise a white kind of Plums which were not growne to their perfect ripeness. 
With diuers other sorts of trees to vs unknowne. 

The Beasts here are Stags, fallow Deere in abundance, Beares, Wolues, Foxes, 
Lusernes, and (some say) Tygres, Porcupines, and Dogges with sharpe and long 
noses, with many other sorts of wild beasts, whose Cases and Furres being hereafter 
purchased by exchange may yeeld no smal gaine to vs. Since as we are certainly 
informed, the Frenchmen brought from Canada the value of thirtie thousand Crownes 
in the yeere 1604, almost in Beuers and Otters skinnes only. The most vsual Fowles 
are Eagles, Vultures, Hawkes, Cranes, Herons, Crowes, Gulls, and great store of 
other Riuer and Sea-fowles. And as the Land is full of Gods good blessings, so is 
the Sea replenished with great abundance of excellent fish, as Cods sufficient to lade 
many ships, which we found vpon the Coast in the moneth of Iune, Seales to make 
Oil withall, Mullets, Turbuts, Mackerels, Herrings, Crabs, Lobsters, Creuises, and 
Muscles with ragged Pearles in them. 

By the end of Iuly we had laded our small Barke called the Discouerer, with as 
much Sassafras as we thought sufficient, and sent her home into Zxg/and before, to Barke sent 
giue some speedie contentment to the Aduenturers: who arriued safely in Kingrode tte 
aboue a fortnight before vs. After their departure we so bestirred our selues, that 
our shippe also had gotten in her lading, during which time there fell out this acci- 
dent. Ona day about noonetide while our men which vsed to cut downe Sassafras 
in the Woods were asleepe, as they vsed to doe for two houres in the heat of the 








Danger of the 
Sauages. 
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day, there came downe about seuen score Sauages armed with their Bowes and Ar- 
rowes, and enuironed our House or Barricado, wherein were foure of oui men alone 
with their Muskets to keepe Centinell, whom they sought to haue come downe vnto 
them, which they vtterly refused, and stood vpon their guard. Our Master likewise 
being very carefull and circumspect hauing not past two with him in the shippe put 
the same in the best defence he could, lest they should haue inuaded the same, and 
caused a piece of great Ordnance to bee shot off, to giue terrour to the /ndians, and 
warning to our men which were fast asleepe in the Woods: at the noyse of which 
Peece they were a little awaked, and beganne a little to call for Hoole and Gallant, 
their great and fearefull Mastiues, and full quietly laid themselves downe againe, but 
beeing quickned vp eftsoones againe with a second shot they rowsed vp themselues, 
betooke them to their weapons and with their Mastiues, great Foo/e with an halfe 
Pike in his mouth drew downe to. their ship: whom when the /zdians beheld afarre 
off, with the Mastiue which they most feared, in dissembling manner they turned all 
to a iest and sport, and departed away in friendly manner : yet not long after, euen 
the day before our departure, they set fire on the Woods where wee wrought, which 
wee did behold to burne for a mile space, and the very same day that wee weighed 
Anchor, they came downe to the shoare in greater number, to wit, very neere two 
hundred by our estimation, and some of them came in their Boates to our ship, and 
would haue had vs come in again: but we sent them backe, and would none of their 
entertainment. : 

About the eighth or ninth of August wee left this excellent Hauen at the entrance 
whereof we found twentie fathomes water, and rode at our ease in seuen fathomes 
being Land-locked, the Hauen winding in compasse like the shell of a Snaile, and it 
is in latitude of one and forty degrees and fiue and twentie minutes. 

This by the way is not to be forgotten, that our Captaine fell so much to the 
Northward because he would find high grounds, where commonly the best Hauens 
are: which also fell out to his expectation. We also obserued that we could find no 
Sassafras but in sandie ground. In our returne we brought our selues into the lati- 
tude of eight and thirtie degrees about the Agores for certaine causes, and within fiue 
weekes space came from our Port of Virginia, into the Soundings of England, but 
there being long encountered with Easterly winds, we came at length into Kingrode, 
the second of October 1603. The Discouerer was out fiue moneths and an halfe. 
The Speedwell was out sixe moneths vpon the Voyage. 





[Notre—The foregoing relation is now reprinted, possibly, for the first time. 
The title and initial-letter are in fac simile ; this piece being considered essential to 
a full understanding of the voyage. From “ Purchas his Pilgrim,” Vol. IV.] 
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ARTICLES FROM THE CHURCH OF 
LEYDEN 


[These articles, after having slumbered 
for about two centuries, were contributed 
by the Hon. George Bancroft to the Col- 
lections of the New York Historical So- 
ciety (S. 2., vol. iii., part I., p. gor). 
Since they were printed by the above 
Society they have had but little atten- 
tion] : 

1617. 
[S. P. O. Am* & W. Ind. Virg.] 


Seven Artikes which y® Church of Ley- 
den sent to y° Counsell of England to bee 
considered of in respeckt of their judg- 
ments occationed about theer going to 
Virginia Anno 1618. 

1. To y® confession of fayth published 
in y® name of y® Church of England & to 
every artikell theerof wee do w™ y° re- 
formed churches wheer wee live & also 
els where assent wholy. 

2. As wee do acknolidg y* docktryne 
of fayth theer tawght so do wee y* fruites 
and effeckts of y° same docktryne to y° 
begetting of saving fayth in thousands in 
y® land (conformistes & reformistes) as y® 
ar called w™ whom also as w™ our breth- 
eren wee do desyer to keepe sperituall 
communion in peace and will pracktis in 
our parts all lawfull thinges. 

3. The King’s Majesty wee acknolidg 
for Supreame Governer in his Dominion 
in all causes and over all parsons, and y 
none maye decklyne or apeale from his 
authority or judgment in any cause what- 
soever, but y in all thinges obedience 
is dewe unto him, ether active, if y® thing 
commanded be not agaynst God’s woord, 
or passive yf itt be, except pardon can 
bee obtayned. 
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4. Wee judg itt lawfull for his Majesty 
to apoynt bishops, civill overseers, or 
officers in awthoryty onder hime, in y* 
severall provinces, dioses, congregations 
or parrishes to oversee y® Churches and 
governe them civilly according to y° 
Lawes of y® Land, untto whom y* ar in 
all thinges to geve an account & by them 
to bee ordered according to Godlynes. 

5. The authoryty of y® present bishops 
in y® Land wee do acknolidg so far forth 
as y® same is indeed derived from his 
Majesty untto them and as y* proseed in 
his name, whom wee will also therein 
honor in all things and hime in them. 

6. Wee beleeve y‘ no sinod, classes, 
convocation or assembly of Ecclesiasti- 
call Officers hath any power or awthoryty 
att all but as y® same by y* Majestraet 
geven unto them. 

7. Lastly, wee desyer to geve untto all 
Superiors dew honnor to preserve y° unity 
of y® speritt w™ all y feare God, to have 
peace w™ all men what in us lyeth & 
wheerein wee err to bee instructed by 
any. Subscribed by 

Joun Rosinson, 
and 
WILLYAM BRUSTER 





WHY DID THE PILGRIMS LEAVE HOL- 
LAND FOR AMERICA? 

[The question is fully answered by Na- 
thaniel Morton, Secretary of Plymouth 
Colony, in his “ New Englands Memorial : 
or, A brief Relation of the most Memor- 
able and Remarkable Passages of the 
Providence of God, manifested to the 
Planters of New England in America ; 
With special Reference to the first Colony 
thereof, Called New-Plimouth ;” printed 
at Cambridge “by S. G. and M. J. for 
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John Usher of Boston, 1669.” The pre- 
liminary address “To the Reader,” signed 
by John Higginson and Thomas Thacher, 
bears the date of March 26, 1669, and 
states that ‘“‘It is much to be desired that 
there might be extant 4 Compleate His- 
tory of the United Colonies of New Eng- 
land, that God may have the praise of his 
goodness to his People here, and that the 
present and future Generations may have 
the benefit thereof. This being not at- 
tainable for the present, nor suddenly to 
be expected, it is very expedient, that 
(while sundry of the Eldest Planters are 
yet living) Records and Memorials of Re- 
markable Providences be preserved and 
published, that the true Originals of these 
Plantations may not be lost; that New- 
Euygland, in all time to come, may remem- 
ber the day of her smallest things; and 
that there may be a furniture of Materials 
for a true and full history in after times.’ 


To this they add that, ‘For these and 
such like Reasons we are willing to Re- 
commend unto the Reader this present 


Narrative as a Useful Piece. The Author 
is an approved godly man, and one of 
the first Planters at Plimouth.” Morton 
says (p. 2), “ Although this church was at 
peace, and in rest at this time, yet they 
took up thoughts of removing themselves 
into America with common consent; the 
Proposition of removing thither being set 
on foot and prosecuted by the Elders upon 
just and weighty grounds: for, although 
they did quietly and sweetly enjoy their 
Church-liberties under the States, yet 
they foresaw that Holland would be no 
place for their Church and Posterity to 
continue in comfortably, at least in that 
measure that they hoped to finde abroad ; 
and that for these Reasons following, 
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which I shail recite as received from them- 
selves.” He then gives the reasons in 
their order]: 


First, Because themselves were of a 
different Language from the Dutch, where 
they lived, and were settled in their way, 
insomuch that in ten years time, whiles 
their Church sojourned amongst them, 
they could not bring them to reform the 
neglect of Observation of the Lords-day 
as a Sabbath, or any other thing amiss 
amongst them. 

Secondly, Because their Countrymen, 
who came over to joyn with them, by 
reason of the hardness of the Country, 
soon spent their Estates, and were then 
forced either to return back to England, 
or to live very meanly. 

Thirdly, That many of their Children, 
through the extreme necessity that was 
upon them, although of the best disposi- 
tions, and graciously inclined, and willing 
to bear part of their Parents burthens, 
were oftentimes so oppressed with their 
heavy labours, that although their Spirits 
were free and willing, yet their bodies 
bowed under the weight of the same, and 
became decrepid in their early youth, and 
the vigour of Nature consumed in the 
very bud. And that which was very la- 
mentable, and of all sorrows most heavy 
to be born, was, that many by these occa- 
sions, and the great licentiousness of 
Youth in that Country, and the manifold 
temptations of the place, were drawn 
away by evil examples into extravagant 
and dangerous courses, getting the reins 
on their necks, and departing from their 
Parents: Some became Souldiers, others 
took upon them farre Voyages by Sea, 
and other—some worse tending to dis- 
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soluteness, and the destruction of their 
Souls, to the great grief of their Parents, 
and the dishonor of God; and that the 
place being a place of great licentiousness 
and liberty to Children, they could not 
educate them, nor could they give them 
due correction without reproof or reproach 
from their Neighbours. 

Fourthly, That their Posterity would in 
few generations become Dutch, and so 
lose their interest in the English Nation, 
they being desirous rather to enlarge His 
Majesties Dominions, and to live under 
their Naturall PRINCE. 

Fifthly and lastly, and which was not 
the least, a great hope and inward Zeal 
they had of laying some good Foundation, 
or at least to make some way thereunto, 
for the propagating and advancement of 
the Gospel of the Kingdome ‘of Christ in 
those remote parts of the World; yea 
although they should be but as stepping- 
stones unto others for the performance of 
so great a Work. 


_ 


THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 


[“ Mourt’s Relation”’ (p. 5) says, ‘ Be- 
fore we came to harbour, obseruing some 
not well affected to vnitie and concord, 
but gaue sume appearance of faction, it 
was thought good that there should be 
an association and agreement, that we 
should combine together in one body, 
and submit to such government and gov- 
ernours, as we should by common con- 
sent agree to make and chose, and set 
our hands to this that followes word for 
word” : 


In the name of God, Amen. We 
whose names are vnderwritten, the loyall 
Subiects of our dread soveraigne Lord 
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King Iames, by the grace of God of 
Great Britaine, France, and Jreland 
King, Defender of the Faith, &c. 

Having vndertaken for the Glory of 
God, and advancement of the Christian 
Faith, and honour of our King and 
Countrey, a Voyage to plante the first 
Colony in the Northerne parts of Vir- 
GINIA, doe by these presents solemnly 
and mutually in the presence of God and 
of one another, covenant and combine 
ourselues together into a civill body pol- 
itike, for our better ordering and preserva- 
tion, and furtherance of the ends afore- 
said ; and by vertue hereof to enact con- 
stitute, and frame such iust and equall 
Lawes, Ordinances, acts, constitutions, 
offices from time to time, as shall be 
thought most meet and convenient for 
the generall good of the Colony: vnto 
which we promise all due submission and 
obedience. In witnesse whereof we 
haue herevnder subscribed our names, 
Cape Cod 11. of November, in the year of 
the raigne of our soveraigne Lord King 
Iames, of England, France, and /reland 
18. and of Scotland 54. Anno Domino 
1620. 


[The author of the compact probably 
made an innocent departure in saying 
that this was the first colony in the 
northern parts of Virginia, as, also, in say- 
ing that the voyage was undertaken for the 
purpose of settling there. The original 
destination was the region of the Hudson. 
The disaffected persons may have in- 
cluded Stephen Hopkins the Londoner, 
if he was the person who intrigued at 
Bermuda in 1609, though afterward par- 
doned. In regard to the disaffection 
which led to the compact, Bradford (p. 
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89), after observing that it did not ori- 
ginate with the Leyden men, says that 
the “strangers” threatened, “that when 
they came ashore they would use their 
own libertie; for none had power to 
command them, the patent they had being 
for Virginia, and not for New England, 


which belonged to another Government, . 


with which y* Virginia company had 
nothing to doe. And partly that shuch 


an acte by them done (this their condition 
considered) might be as firm as any pa- 
tent, and in some respects more sure.” 
In this argument one may discover char- 
acteristics of Hopkins.] 


ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 


ORIGINAL LETTER ON PENN’S PATENT 


Though written two hundred years ago, 
there is a touch of freshness in the follow- 
ing letter announcing Penn’s success in 
acquiring the territory of Pennsylvania. 
The writer's name does not appear, but 
that he was some official in the English 
Government may be inferred from a re- 
mark at the close of the document, and 
the fact that it was addressed to Mr. 
Lewin, who was then in New York as a 
commissioner to investigate the revenues 
of that province. We are favored with a 
duplicate of a copy of the original pre- 
served in the British Museum, as follows: 


[Lonpon, 1681. ] 
“At the distance you are setled at 
present from this place I imagine you are 
not vnwilling to hear what news is stir- 
ring here, especially what may relate to 
the Goverment of New Yorke, and there- 
fore I would not let pass this opportunity 
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to give you an account of a Patent that 
is lately passd for the Goverment and 
Propriety of a Tract of Land now to bee 
called Pensilvania bordering vpon New 
Jersey and Maryland and _ otherwise 
bounded according to the Latitude and 
Longitude described in the inclosed Pa- 
per. 

‘“‘Tt was in the month of June last that 
M* Penn peticoned His Ma for this 
Grant in consideration of his Father's 
merits and several Debts which are due 
to him from y® Crown. And the exami- 
nation of his pretensions was then referrd 
to the Lords of the Committee for Trade 
and fforeign Plantations who proceeded 
with all possible circumspection to pre- 
vent any encroachment that might be 
made vpon any Neighboring Colony. 
And therefore the first step they made 
was to send copies of the petition vnto 
my Lord Baltimore’s Agents, and to Sir 
John Werden as Secr’ to His Royal 
Highness. And M’ Penn did alsoe apply 
himselfe to the Duke in order to satisfy 
him concerning the intended Boundaries ; 
and several months passd before any 
further progress was made in this busi- 
ness. But at length as well S‘ John Wer- 
den as an Agent for my Lord Baltimore 
attended the Committee and were fully 
heard as to the interest of each party. 
And althé their Lo had before consulted 
M’ Attorney General touching the legal- 
ity of the Grant desired by M' Penn and 
y® Draught presented by him, yet that all 
things might bee finaly adjusted and ex- 
plained to the satisfaction of every one 
concerned in the passing of the patent, 
my Lord Cheif Justice North who is alsoe 
one of the Committee was desired by the 
Board to take particular care in y* right 
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stating and settlement of the Boundaries 
with due respect to the Neighboring 
Plantations and for the better effecting 
hereof Sir John Werden and my Lord 
Baltimore’s Agent attended my Lord 
Cheif Justice North at his Chamber, and 
vpon laying before his Lo? their respec- 
tive interests, and both of them acquies- 
cing in y® Bounds as they stand now de- 
scribed in M* Penn’s Patent they were 
presented to the Committee and agreed 
on by their Lo?’ And after a Report offerd 
in Council in pursuance of the first Ref- 
erence in June last, His Ma was pleased 
to order the Draught of a Patent which 
had been setled by the Committee to 
pass the Great Seale in the usual forms. 
And thereupon M’ Penn on the fourth 
of March last became Absolute Proprie- 
tary of Pensilvania soe named by the 
King himselfe. 

“M’ Penn has besides obtained from 
His Ma a Letter of Recommendation to 
my Lord Baltimore directing him to give 
order for the setling of Landmarks be- 
tween Maryland and this New Province ; 
together with a Declaration to such Per- 
sons as are already setled in it requiring 
them to give all due obedience to M* 
Penn according to the powers of his 
Patent. 

“Sir I have perhaps detained you too 
long w" this Narrative but knowing well 
by the experience my Station gives mee, 
how welcome a right Information of 
things is to fforeign Governors, I thought 
I could not lav hold of a better occa- 
sion to court your correspondency which 
I will endeavor to render as vseful to 
yo" selfe as it will bee gratefull vnto 
mee. 

“The King has thought fit to put out a 
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Declaration touching the Dissolution of 
the late Parliaments of which I have sent 
you two copies here inclosed for yo" selfe 
and yo" friends. And if I can bee fur- 
ther serviceable vnto you I beg your 
commands to id 
Endorsed—* Lett’ to Mr. Lewen at 
New York concern® M* Pen’s Patent.” 


COMMISSION OF WILLIAM PENN TO 
CAPTAIN THOMAS HOLMES 


[In the collections of the New York 
Historical Society there is preserved a 
parchment bearing the signature and seal 
of William Penn, dated February 2, 1682. | 


WILLIAM PENN, Chief Proprietary 
and Governour of Penn: Silvania, 
To Capt THomas HoLMEs Greeting 
Reposing special Trust and Confiden 
in thy Integrity and Ability I do hereby 
Constitute and Appoint thee First As- 
sistant to my Cousin William Markham 
Deputy Govorno! of Pennsilvania with 
him for me and in my name to Act in all 
things relating to the Good of the Prov- 
ince and also my own private affairs: 
For which this shall be thy sufficient 
Warrant. Given under my hand and 
seal at Gravesend the one and twentieth 
day of the second month in the year 
one Thousand six hundred Eighty and 
two W™ PENN 


NUMBER OF NEW ENGLAND HOUSES 
IN 1675 


[The following paper is communicated 
by Mr. T. M. Thompson, of the De- 
partment of Manuscripts in the British 


Museum. It is from the Egerton MSS. 
2395, f. 670, with the approximate date 
of 1675. The reader will notice that the 
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figures are on the decimal system, and 
that the footings are not all correct] : 


An account of all the trading Towns and Ports 
lying vpon the Sea & Nauigable Riuers, w'® num- 
ber of Houses in every Towne. 

South Connecticutt Colony. 

Houses. 
Rye contains 
Greenw** 
Lo ere Te bicukesecesnenees 100 
Warwassett...6 ccccccccccece coeceseccce 50 
Hairefeild, .......2.. SEPT E PL ee 300 
Stratford 
BENIN. cc abisccecnsssseue jae sSue son eee 200 
New hauen...... 
Brandford 
Gilford 
Hommonossett 


Vpon Connecticut Riuer. 
fathom water. 


a bard harbour : 3 


West Say brook. a fort 

BIER oon bn ek cveass sake stee Sécee OOO 
Thirty mile Jsland ............ eee 
Middlle towne 

Weathers feild 


Harmington 

Spring feild ......... sev asee ee ce~0 O50 
RTT TIEE ETE ETL eee 300 
Northampton 

PURER A oo pesbwaesees.onne thenne 050 
Westfeild......... jaaeek jekeata + 030 
Deerefeild 


Colony of Rodd sland, 


New London...... yee 200 
Norwick 
Stonington 


Burnt. Wickford..... sSanest. aes 
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Warwick 50 Burnt. 
PRROME occa sccece eer 50 Burnt, 
Prouidence....... 2. swachiae 200 Burnt. 
Newport 

Portsmouth ,...... 


New Plymouth Colony. 
Secunck ..... eibbnvals semveshoun'ss 100 
Enea eee ha sedee'¥ 


Plymouth 
Dunberry 
Scituate 


Hingham, 
Waymouth,.... Sc bnaage seman ekne > 
PUNO, s s06 ce senes sao obees.ce 
Dorcester 
Castle. 


ffort. 


Greate Jsland...... eserves ° 
Portsmouth ......... onesie a 
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12010 houses. 

1 Castle, 

3 fforts, 

2 more at Boston. 


Say brook one fort ; 
NAR PRA or6.i55 o'e'6 656 Vas 'e'0 Neseary 


NOTES 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS—Mingled with 
the December blasts, swelling on their 
way through the leafless land, one always 
seems to detect the notes of the Pilgrims, 
who at this season sent up from the New 
England coast their hymns of cheer. 

In the autumn of 1620 the adventurers 
now known under the name of “ the Pil- 
grim Fathers’’ were sailing from Holland 
for the region of the Hudson, when the 
Mayflower, smitten by storms, and stag- 
gering amid the waves, was forced to 
take refuge in the harbor at the end of 
Cape Cod. Why they came over we 
learn from the six reasons of Nathaniel 
Morton. What they believed may be 
discovered in the seven articles of Ley- 
den, What they finally purposed is made 
known by the compact drawn up in their 
ship’s cabin, all of which will be found 
reprinted in the present number. 

In leaving Leyden they devised no di- 
gested plan of general colonization, and 
when it became necessary to establish 
their settlement on Massachusetts Bay it 
was realized that they were without au- 
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thority to take up land there. Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges and his friends of the 
North Virginia Company furnished them 
with a charter, and they quietly occupied 
a place already, as it were, prepared, sett- 
ling at ** Accomac,” named “ Plimouth,” 
in 1616, by Prince Charles, and described 
by Smith as a suitable site, his judgment 
being confirmed by Dermer in 1619. 
Onceon the ground, it was impossible 
to retreat, and thus, amid famine and 
death, they held to their stern task. So 
slender was their scheme, that if the care- 
lessness of the Billington boy who played 
with powder in the cabin of the Mayflower 
had been followed by ordinary results, 
there never would have been any “ Pil- 
grim Fathers,” the venture simply ending 
in a sudden precipitation to the bottom 
of the sea. During the summer of 1621, 
though the fields were whitening for 
the harvest, a scarcity of food drove 
them, with little success, to the Maine 
coast, then the scene of English enter- 
prise. About half of their number had 
perished the previous winter, while the 
escape of the remainder is a subject of 
wonder. The hand of an_ overruling 
power seems to be visible in connection 
with their history ; yet their history has 
never been written, while their principles 
have been misunderstood. This, how- 
ever, is not their fault. In their writings 
they reveal themselves as men of their 
own age, not of ours; and while they 
feared God they honored their sovereign. 
They were Englishmen, feeling a just 
pride in all that formed the glory of their 
native land, and, whatever they may have 
suffered, they spoke respectfully of their 
venerable mother church, having no con- 
ception of any “state without a king.” 
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There were unsettled spirits and pro- 
fane men in the Mayflower company, but 
the men of influence were persons of 
chastened thought. Thus the humble 
Pilgrims did their work for the most part 
in a lofty spirit, and whatever may have 
been their faults, they exhibited genu- 
ine nobility of mind. It is a pleasure, 
therefore, to give the founders of Ply- 
mouth the place of honor in the present 
number of THE Macazinr ; with the re- 
turn of this anniversary dwelling upon 
their unequalled devotion, their quaint 
simplicity of character, their rare patience 
and constancy, and upon the depth and 
sweetness of their faith. 





CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH—In the introduc- 
tion to his “The Historye of the Bermu- 
daes, or Summer Islands,” General Lefroy, 
who attributes the work to John Smith, fur- 
nishes some additional information about 
that worthy. His baptismal register is 
preserved at Willoughby, Lincoln. He 
was the son of George Smith, and was 
baptized January 6, 1579, old style, and 
he died on June 21, 1631, rather un- 
expectedly. At the time of his death 
Captain John Smith was at work upon a 
“History of the Sea,” with the devout 
hope that ‘‘if God be pleased I live to 
finish it.”. The portrait of Smith in the 
present number is engraved after the por- 
trait on his map of 1616. 

THE PORTRAIT OF MILES STANDISH— 
The portrait given on page 794 of THE 
MAGAZINE was made by permission of Mrs. 
A. M.Winslow, of Plymouth, Mass., whose 
family possesses the original, an old oil 
painting, found in a book-store in Boston. 
The story of the picture is told in the 





“ Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society,’’ 1877, page 324. 





UNFORTUNATE TyPos—Died at Eliza- 
bethtown, February 12, 1803, in the 
eighty-sixth year of his age, Mr. Matthew 
Green, printer. He was a native of 
Great Britain, and arrived in America 
[from London] in the year 1745. He is 
supposed to be the oldest printer in this 
country, having followed the business 
seventy-two years. His long residence 
here has rendered him generally known 
among the professors of the typographi- 
cal art; by those of his particular ac- 
quaintance he will be much lamented. 
In the year 1784 Mr. Shepard Kolloch, 
editor of the Mew Jersey Journal, took 
him from the Poor House, in New York, 
and has supported him ever since. He 
was affectionate and grateful for the bene- 
fits he received from his Maker, thro’ 
the agency of the family he lived in, In 
the year 1797 he lost the use of his legs, 
by which calamity he was rendered una- 
ble to walk, and had not been out of the 
house from that period until his demise ; 
and in 1798 he was struck blind, His 
mental faculties were unimpaired, and he 
enjoyed a greater degree of health than 
is the common lot of mankind who arrive 
in his advanced age.—Philadelphia Re- 
pository, February 19, 1803. 

Mr. Peter Edes, son of the ancient 
Peter, a patriarch of the typographical 
fraternity in Boston, is now at work at 
the printing business in Bangor, Me., at 
the advanced age of eighty. He is said 
to be in destitute circumstances, and an 
appeal has been made to the generosity 
of the Boston printers in his behalf. Mr. 
Edes suffered much from imprisonment, 
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etc., by the British during the Revolu- 
tion. The printers in Boston contributed 
$100 in one day for his relief.-— Zhe Sun, 
January 11, 1834. W. K, 





THE PATRIOTIC HEWITT FAMILY—The 
following notice appeared in the Con- 
necticut Gazette of October 24, 1777, 
printed at New London, by Timothy 
Green: ‘Mr. Green, Please to insert in 
your Paper, That Deacon Walter Hewitt 
of Stonington, hath in the Troops fight- 
ing for the Liberties of the American 
States,—Two Sons who are Captains, 
Three who are Lieutenants, One an En- 
sign, and One a Fifer. The said Deacon 
Hewitt is in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age.” 

The names of these heroes should be 
rescued from oblivion. PETERSFIELD 





BoLivaR—The government of Vene- 
zuela has proclaimed July 24, 1883, the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Simon Bolivar, a national holiday. The 
celebration of the day will include the 
opening of the railroad between Laguaira 
and Caracas, and the unveiling of “a 
statue of George Washington.”’ 

DL W.. Fi 





INDIAN ANTIQUITIES — The petition 
lately presented to the Senate by mem- 
bers of the New England Historic Gen- 
ealogical Society, asking legislation to 
protect some extremely interesting an- 
tiquities in New Mexico and Arizona, has 
beenreferred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. The memorialists represent that 
there are in the Territories named, 
twenty-six towns of the Pueblo Indians 
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(besides many not occupied), containing 
about .ten thousand inhabitants, who are 
remnants of a very ancient race; that 
the question of the origin of these Pueb- 
los and the age of their decayed cities, 
and the use of some of their buildings, 
now magnificent ruins, constitute one of 
the leading problems of the antiquary and 
historian of the present age; and that 
relic hunters have carried away and scat- 
tered throughout Europe and America, 
many most valuable specimens from these 
extinct towns, thus making their historic 
study still more difficult and, in some par- 
ticulars, nearly impossible. The petition- 
ers accordingly pray the Government to 
take steps to preserve what remains. 
Senator Plumb, of the Committee, with- 
out anticipating what the Committee may 
recommend, suggests that the memorial- 
ists avail themselves of the license which 
now exists of going to the different locali- 
ties and gathering up the relics, as parties 
from Philadelphia and Yale College have 
already done, 


JUDGE VAN DER KEMP’S MANUSCRIPT— 
In an appendix to the valuable address 
of Hon. John F. Seymour, at Trenton, 
N. Y., a list of the publications of Judge 
Fr. Adr. Van der Kemp is given, as fur- 
nished by Mr. Homes, of the State Li- 
brary. It may be of interest to learn 
that a manuscript volume, by Judge Van 
der Kemp, is in the library of Harvard 
College, Cambridge, with, as Mr. Win- 
sor says, ‘no marks on it to indicate any 
use of it, either by printer or otherwise.” 
This manuscript is mentioned in Vol, 
IV., p. 31, of the * General Repository” 
for 1813. 
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Kosciusko AS AN ARTIST—Reference 
is made in the June number of THE 
MaGazINE (VIIl., 441) to a_ pencil 
sketch of General Poor drawn by 
Kosciusko in 1780. I learn that he 
made a similar sketch of the Rev. John 
Mason, Chaplain of the New York line, 
which is still preserved by his descendants 
as a faithful portrait. Are there any mére 
such specimens of the famous Pole’s 
work ? hy ol 





PorTRAITS—Inquiry is made respect- 
ing portraits of Winthrop Sargent, Secre- 
tary of the Northwest Territory under 
St. Clair, and afterward Governor of 
Mississippi. Also of General John Pat- 
terson, of the Revolutionary War, and 
later Representative in Congress from 
New York State. Do they exist, and 
where ? H. S. 


THE HEAD OF KING GEORGE'S STATUE— 
Colonel Montresor tells a curious story 
of the fate of the head of his Majesty’s 
statue that was pulled down by the Lib- 
erty Boys at Bowling Green, New York, 
in July, 1776. ‘Hearing,’ he writes, 
‘that the Rebels had cut the King’s 
head off the Equestrian statue (in the 
centre of the Ellipps, near the Fort) at 
New York, which represented George 
the'3d in the figure of Marcus Aurelius, 
and that they had cut the nose off, clipt 
the laurels that were wreathed round his 
head, and drove a musket Bullet part of 
the way through his head, and otherwise 
disfigured it, and that it was carried to 
Moore’s Tavern, adjoining Fort Washing- 
ton on New York Island, in order to be 
fixed on a Spike on the Truck of the Flag- 
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staff as soon as it could be got ready— 
I immediately sent Corby through the 
Rebel Camp in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1776, to Cox, who kept the Tav- 
ern at King’s Bridge to steal it from 
thence, and to bury it, which was effected, 
and was dug up on our arrival, and I re- 
warded the men, and sent the Head by 
the Lady Gage to Lord Townshend in 
order to convince them at home of the 
Infamous Disposition of the Ungrate- 
ful people of this distressed Country.’’— 
“* Evelyn's In America.” 

What are supposed to be the mane 
and tail of the horse have, within a few 
years, found their way to the rooms of 
the New York Historical Society. Ac- 
cording to traditions in the Wolcott fam- 
ily, the remainder of the statue was taken 
to Litchfield and converted into rebel 
bullets. Are there any manuscript ac- 
counts, as yet unpublished, giving full 
particulars of the pulling down of the 
statue, and showing what disposition was 
made of every part of it? Can Mon- 


tresor be verified from American data? 
* 


HAMMOND, A. G.—Hammond was born 
at Tarrytown, N. Y. Held acommission 
in the Revolutionary Army from March 
3, 1776, until the Army disbanded in 
1783. In 1817 resided at Annapolis, 
Maryland. Whowashe? H. E. H. 





Rozinson—Thomas Robinson, of Sus- 
sex, Del., is mentioned by Sabine as an 
extreme loyalist during the Revolution. 
Can any one add to Sabine’s account ? 


CATECHISING UNSCRIPTURAL—I have 
seen it stated somewhere that catechising 
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‘was pronounced unscriptural by some in 
New England, and that the church at 
Hingham especially was opposed to the 
custom.. Where are the particulars to be 
found ? CATECHIST 


FRIAR LEO—In 1863 a copper plate 
was dug up at Castine bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

“1648 8 IVN. —F. LEO, PARISIN, 
capuc. Miss Posvi Hoc FynpeM. In 
HNR em Nre DM& SaNcT# SPEI.” 

Translated : 

“ 1648, June 8.—I, Friar Leo, of Paris, 
Capuchin Missionary, laid this founda- 
tion in honor of our Lady of Holy Hope.” 

Can any one give any particulars 
about Friar Leo ? MAINE 


WAS WASHINGTON AN ANGLER—Wash- 
ington’s interest in the horse is well 
known. I have heard it asserted that he 
was equally fond of fishing, but can find 
no data identifying him as follower of the 
meditative Walton. Can any of your 
readers aid me in this investigation? 

Dosson 


THE TRAVELLER—The late Freeman 
Hunt, the founder and, till his death, the 
editor of the Merchant's Magazine, is 
said to have established about the year 
1831, in New York City, a newspaper 
called Zhe Traveller. I would like to be 
informed of the date of the first issue and 
how long it was published ; also whether 
Mr. Hunt had a partner in the. enter- 
prise? Any other particulars about this 
newspaper will be acceptable. 

Joun WarD DEAN 

Boston, Mass. 
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THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC—On this sub- 
ject [viu. 705| the reader is referred to 
Bancroft’s ‘‘ History of the Formation of 
the Constitution” (i. 15), where, under 
date of December 29, 1780, he quotes the 
language of the New Jersey Legislative 
Council, which runs, that “ Congress rep- 
resents the federal republic.” Mr. Ban- 
croft says: “‘ Thus early was that name 
applied to the United States.’’ I know 
of nothing earlier, though prior to this it 
was common to refer to the colonies as 
“« America.”’ MorToN 


WASHINGTON’S MOSQUITO sTORY—In 
THE Macazin_ for January last there is 
a story extracted from Weld’s “ Travels in 
America,”’ to the effect that General Wash- 
ington told Weld that the Skenesborough 
mosquitoes used to bite through the thick- 
est boots. Now, as General Washington 
was averse to joking, an irreverential 
reader might be led by the above story to 
doubt his perfect veracity. To relieve his 
character there should be added to the 
extract the following comment, found in 
Dwight’s ‘Travels in New England and 
New York,” London edition, 1823, vol. 
iv., p. 218: “A gentleman of great re- 
spectability, who was present when Gen- 
eral Washington made the observation 
referred to, told me that he said, when 
describing these mosquitoes to Mr. Weld, 
that they ‘bit through his stockings 
above his boots.’ ” F, BuRDGE 





“Join oR DIE” [vit. 768]—Gordon 
states in the first volume of his “ History 
of the American Revolution,” p. 189, 
that the paper Join or Die was issued at 
Boston. Under date of September 21, 
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1765, he writes: ‘‘At Boston they took 
care to keep up the spirit of liberty, 
though they avoided former violences. A 
new political paper appeared, under the 
significant title of ‘Zhe Constitutional 
Courant, containing matters interesting 
to liberty, and no ways repugnant to loy- 
alty ; printed by Andrew Marvel, at the 
sign of the Bribe refused, on Constitution 
Hill, North America.’ It wore a more 
significant head-piece—a snake cut into 
eight pieces,” etc.e H. 


O. K. [vitt. 703] —Those who remem- 
ber the Presidential terms of General 
Andrew Jackson as well as I do, will 
recollect that among a host of other 
things said in abuse of Old Hickory, it 
was asserted that he was very illiterate as 
well as coarse and brutal, and instead of 
indorsing memorials, petitions, etc., “ ap- 
proved,” the old General-marked them 
O. K., being the initials of o// korrect. 
This was told thousands of times, and 
often by persons who believed that Gen- 
eral Jackson did not know how to spell 
‘all correct.” This was a ‘specimen 
brick ” wit the tall white hat, which, it 
was said, General Jackson threw on the 
ground or floor when in one of his tower- 
ing passions, many people supposing that 
he destroyed a hat in this way every few 
days. In ten years after the close of his 
last term, 1847 [vilI, 703], the O. K. 
might have been carried across to Ja- 
maica and put in use among Chinese and 
negroes, who knew as much about Gen- 
eral Jackson as they did of Homer, but 
the same could not be said of English 
soldiers, who could remember back to 
January 8, 1815. M. M. J. 
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Boston Riot [vul., 785]—In_ the 
Gentlemen's Magazine of the year 1778, 
Vol. 48, page 546, may be found the fol- 
lowing account of the Boston riot : 

“On the 23d of September a desperate 
Riot happened at Boston, occasioned, it is 
said, by the bakers denying bread to the 
captured seamen in British vessels, while 
they were employed in amply supplying 
those in the fleet of Count d’Estaing. 
Several were killed in this affray, and two 
French officers of high rank were much 
hurt in endeavoring to quell it. The 
Magistrates have since published a pro- 
clamation, offering a reward of three hun- 
dred dollars for the discovery of any of 
the ringleaders.” oy ee 

BUFFALO, October 26th, 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL SO- 
cieTty—At a late meeting of the Society, 
Dr, Ellis opened the business with the an- 
nouncement of the deaths of Dr. Robbins, 
and of the Hon. George P. Marsh and 
Mr. Frederic de Peyster, both highly re- 
spected honorary members of the Society. 
Of Dr. Robbins he spoke as follows : 

**Some of us have just been in atten- 
dance upon the funeral of Rev. Chandler 
Robbins, D.D., who died at his summer 
home in Weston, Monday, the 11th in- 
stant. For the last few years he had been 
wholly deprived of sight, and had been 
for several months visited by many infir- 
mities. He had been a member of this 
Society for thirty-seven years, during 
seven of which he was its Recording Sec- 
retary. For the thirteen years following 
he conducted its official correspondence, 
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having been elected Corresponding Secre- 
tary in 1864, which office he resigned in 
1877. His continued earnest interest 
in our work and objects has been touch- 
ingly exhibited to us by his patient pres- 
ence and his quiet attention. He had 
performed for the Society many laborious 
and valuable services, exercising indus- 
try, good judgment, a fine taste, thor- 
oughness of research, and a supreme 
regard for accuracy in historical state- 
ments in his offices and in his member- 
ship of committees on our publications. 
At the time of his death Dr. Robbins was 
in his seventy-second year, he having 
been born in Lynn, February 14, 1810, 
the son of an eminent physician, He 
graduated at Harvard in 1829, and, hav- 
ing completed a theological course at 
Cambridge, was ordained in December, 
1833, as successor of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson in the pastorate of the Second 
church in this city. He was the author 
of a valuable history of this church, in 
which he devoted a loving effort to the 
commemoration of the distinguished ca- 
reers of his predecessors, Drs. Increase 
and Cotton Mather. He sought espe- 
cially, as far as the truth of the record 
would allow, to relieve the latter from 
some of the disesteem and reproach 
which have attached to him in history and 
popular judgment. After a ministry of 
forty-one years he resigned his office in 
1874, and had since lived in retirement.” 





THE MAINE HISTORICAL SOCIETY—The 
Maine Historical Society held its Annual 
Field Day at Damariscotta. Among those 
present were R. K. Sewall, Esq., Wiscasset; 
A. G. Tenney, Brunswick ; the Rev. S. F. 
Dike, D.D., Bath ; the Hon. Sidney Per- 
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ham, Paris; J. G. Elder, Esq., Lewiston ; 
Dr. H. C. Levensaler, Thomaston; the 
Rev. H. S. Burrage, Portland. Also the 
following invited guests: The Rev. J. 
P. Warren, D.D., Portland; John Ward 
Dean, Esq., and wife, of Boston. The first 
thing in order was the examination of the 
shell heaps. Some of the gentlemen, after 
persistent digging, secured very fair speci- 
mens, which they brought away with 
them; there were no large shells found, 
though one of the party sought one of 
twenty inches in length, just to beat Mr. 
Tenney’s story of one of sixteen inches, 
We saw one in the office of Dr. E. C. 
Chapman which measures plump _thir- 
teen inches in length, and is nearly, if not 
quite, three inches broad. According to the 
testimony of Professor Hitchcock, which 
was cited, there are no less than forty- 
four million nine hundred and six thou- 
sand four hundred cubic feet of shells in 
this bed, which is now nearly reduced to 
a mass of dust. 

In the evening, at the Baptist church, 
Mr. Sewall read a paper, which appeared 
in the Portland Zranscript of the 23d 
ultimo, embodying many interesting facts 
about ancient Pemaquid, where within 
the memory of a living person the out- 
lines of three hundred cellars could be 
counted, and it is alleged that Mr. Part- 
ridge has counted forty-seven in the im- 
mediate vicinity of his house. 

Mr. Tenney considered one point in 
the great New England Charter of 1620 
but an enlargement of the charter of 
1606, under which the Popham and 
Jamestown (Va.) colonies were settled. 
King James speaks of persons in “ divers 
years past” who “have settled already 
some of our People in Places agreeable 
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to their Desires in these Parts.” ‘ Places,” 
says the charter. _More than Jamestown 
is referred to, and if you include Popham, 
“divers years”. refers to settlement at 
different times, and Popham and James- 
town were settled the same year. Where 
better look for those “ places’’ than on 
Maine soil ? 

Mr. Sewall maintained that the paved 
streets were relics of the commercial ac- 
tivities of the Pemaquid country while it 
was the capital of a ducal State or prov- 
ince. 

Massachusetts is also complained of by 
Mr. Tenney for what he styles the attempt 
to deny a history to Maine prior to 1620, 


ST. NICHOLAS SOCIETY, EXTRACT FROM 
THE MINUTES—“ So long as this Society 
endures, the phrase, ‘the last of the 
Knickerbockers,’ will have no meaning. 
Yet, from time to time, as its years in- 
crease, there comes occasion for honor- 
ing the memory of some member, gath- 
ered to his fathers, who was among the 
foremost of the Knickerbockers ; finished 
and conspicuous as a specimen of the 
GREAT RACE that founded this city. Fre- 
deric de Peyster was such a man. His 
lineage runs back more than two anda 
half centuries, to the dawn of Dutch 
dominion over Manhattan. His name, 
not disappearing, as many ancient ones 
have done, in the marriage of female heirs, 
descends through six generations, from 
father to son each a leader of men in his 
day, and charged with civic trusts, when 
public life meant honorable fame. Fre- 
deric de Peyster upheld nobly the tra- 
ditions of his line, by devotion to worthy 
ends of the Dutch sense, honesty, and 
firmness transmitted by it. 
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Other records will more fitly inscribe 
the story of his public service in the field 
of charity, of finance, of history, of letters. 

It is for us to remember, proudly and 
tenderly, the hours, the speech, the deeds 
of his within our precincts, that held up 
to our admiration and love Dutch char- 
acter as a living force, Dutch manhood 
in its blended gentleness and strength. 

He joined with the most conspicuous 
men of his prime, forty-seven years ago, 
in founding this Society ; and served it 
during most of those years in important 
trusts, holding the office of Treasurer for 
one year, that of President for one term, 
and that of Manager for thirty years. In 
his departure the Society loses a charm 
of welcome companionship, no less than 
wisdom of counsel, energy in action, and 
something of the lustre won from the dig- 
nity of a name like his. Yet it counts 
its gain in a high example of a rounded 
life, full of good deeds, honored by all 
good men, inspiring to us in its memory, 
as it was dear in its presence.” 
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THE FOUNDING OF YALE COLLEGE. 
By FRANKLIN B, DEXTER. Pamphlet, 8vo, pp. 
31. New Haven Colony Historical Society : 
1882. 


GOVERNOR ELIHU YALE. By FRANKLIN 
B. DEXTER. 8vo, pp. 21. New Haven: 1882. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL CONSTITUTION 
OF YALE COLLEGE. By Simgon E, BA.p- 
WIN, 8vo, pp. 37. New Haven Colony His- 
torical Society : 1882. 

The spirit of critical inquiry which distinguishes 
these papers, read before the New Haven Colony 
Historical Society by Professors Dexter and 
Baldwin, is quite in contrast with the conven- 
tional style in which the mass of material upon 
the subject has commonly been written. College 
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traditions, through a traditional indisposition to 
disturb them, take deep root, and whoever hacks 
at them with the axe runs the risk of ostracism, 
But in the fact that college communities are intel- 
ligent we find a guarantee that the main tradi- 
tions were originally well founded, and in their 
transmission have suffered slight variation, thus 
leaving the axeman little material to work upon, 
In these papers, which must prove of special 
interest to graduates of Yale College, the authors 
give a careful history and review of its origin and 
status, Noticeable, especially, is the freedom 
with which they sustain, reject, or qualify parts 
of the earlier record. The story of the founding, 
for example, as corrected by Professor Dexter, 
somewhat impairs the accuracy of what he de- 
scribes as ‘‘the venerable and beautiful tradition 
of the ten excellent ministers assembling, in 1700, 
in Mr, Russel’s south parlor in Branford,” each 
with a number of books which he dedicated to 
the college thus established, This, according to 
President Clap, was the visible act with which it 
opened its career. Admitting that the tradition 
has ‘*some basis of truth,” Professor Dexter can- 
not accept it in every detail, and proceeds to 
show that the project was in an unorganized and 
imperfect state for more than a year after, and 
that the date on which the college received its 
**corporate existence’? was October 16, 1701, 
when the General Court of Connecticut granted 
it a charter. Furthermore, there is no record of 
the organization of the trustees prior to that date, 
As President Clap obtained his information from 
some of the original trustees, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he could have misinterpreted their ver- 
sion of the founding, and we are forced to the 
conclusion of the writer, that the gift of books by 
the ten ministers in 1700 may simply have not 
been so ‘‘formal’’ as represented, nor intended 
as the official beginning of the institution. But 
it is good to see how deep and general was the 
interest among the Connecticut pastors in thenew 
‘* collegiate school” at that early day, and with 
what care and generosity it was hedged about in 
its infancy. Saybrook was fixed upon as its site, 
**so that all parts of the Connecticut Colony, 
with the neighboring colony [of Massachusetts], 
may be best accommodated,” In October, 1716, 
the school was removed to New Haven, its proper 
home, and a year later the first college house 
was raised, which is described as ‘*a stupendous 
architectural monstrosity,” long, very narrow, 
and of a “‘ beautiful cerulean’’ hue. It was in 
the effort to erect this building that the school, 
two years later found and adopted the name which 
it was to bear in all the future; and here we find 
Professor Dexter’s second paper, on Governor 
Elihu Yale one of much interest. Tracing his 
somewhat striking career in the service of the East 
India Company, the writer leads us to the cir- 
cumstances under which the college came to be 
christened after him, The fact that Yale was a 
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New Englander by birth is an explanation in part, 
for when the college was put to its wits to raise 
money to complete its first building, Cotton Ma- 
ther appealed to the Governor, then living like a 

rince in London, for assistance, which duly com- 
ing in generous measure, prompted the linking of 
his name with the incipient and hard-pressed 
university. 

Upon the question of more moment, namely, 
the quality of the instruction to be given and tle 
ecclesiastical position of the college, both Profes- 
sor Dexter and Professor Baldwin insist that 
while the founders looked to it ‘*as a source 
whence the colony should obtain a permanent suc- 
cession of learned ministers,” they and those who 
followed them never lost sight of what may be 
called its secular utility ; and naturally they em- 
phasize the last phrase of the charter, which de- 
scribes the school as a nursery ‘** wherein youth 
may be instructed in the arts and sciences, who, 
through the blessing of Almighty God, may be 
fitted for public employment, d0¢/ in Church and 
Civil State.” Professor Baldwin deals with this 
point #2 extenso, That there was considerable 
dissatisfaction with the latitudinarian views which 
Harvard then encouraged is a matter of record, 
and it is not to be disguised that ministers in 
Connecticut wished to see a school established 
which would countenance nothing that was not 
unequivocally ‘orthodox ;” but the conclusion 
that, therefore, Yale College was founded to 
propagate beliefs which Harvard did not, is not 
strictly correct. In fact, Professor Baldwin shows 
that * the Connecticut trustees deliberately pre- 
ferred not to make it a part of the organic law of 
the new institution that any particular kind of 
theological doctrine should forever be taught in 
it.”” Continuing his investigations further, and 
especially into the standing of the college before 
the law, and in the light of such legislation that 
it has required since its founding, the writer joins 
issue with the traditional supposition in the 
matter, and holds that Yale has never had such a 
thing as an ecclesiastical constitution, Not only 
has it not been at any time restricted to the edu- 
cation of ministers or to ministers of the ortho- 
dox faith, but it would appear that the charter 
does not require that the President and ten of the 
Fellows shall be ‘* orthodox Congregational min- 
isters.’’ Thefact that unofficial laymen are now 
admitted into the corporation is an evidence of 
the flexible character of the college constitution, 
so far as it has any at all. Indeed, Professor 
Baldwin likens it to the English constitution, 
as a growth adapting itself continually to the 
necessities and tendencies of particular times. 
The college has become great, justly says the 
writer, ‘‘ because she was free.” 

As much ignorance and misapprehension exists, 
even among the alumni of the institution, on the 
subjects treated in these papers, their appearance 
in printed form is timely. It should be added 
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that the pamphlets are from the advance sheets 

of Vol, III. of the ‘* Transactions of the New 

Haven Colony Historical Society,” soon to be 

issued, 

A MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERA- 
TURE. Cvumprising brief descriptions of the 
most eminent histories in English, French, and 
German, together with practical suggestions as 
to methods and courses of historical study, 
etc. By CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL.D., 
Professor of History in the University of 
Michigan. New York: HARPER & Bros., 
12mo, pp. 665. 

Prof. Adams aims in this work to accomplish 
two more or less distinct purposes. ‘‘In the first 
place,’’ he states in his preface, ‘* it has been my 
aim to furnish, as best I could, such information 
about the most desirable books as the historical 


‘reader and student is likely to profit by; and in 


thesecond to suggest the proper methods and 
order of using the materials so indicated.” Of 
course the author has been obliged to adopt the 
method of selection, and in pointing out what he 
conceives.to be the fittest books exposes himself 
to criticism. He names books enough, that is 
certain; whether in every case he recommends 
just the right work is a point which only long and 
intimate knowledge with universal and special 
history could determine. Prof. Adams risks 
something in passing judgment on all that has 
been written in his prolific department, but of 
this he seems to have been fully aware, and 
laborious effort has been the consequence. The 
result is praiseworthy, 

Five-sixths of the work is devoted to ancient, 
medizval, and European history. Universal histo- 
ries are mentioned fully and criticized freely. 
E. A. Freeman’s General Sketch is praised for 
its historical and literary workmanship,” but 
exception must be taken as to its arrangement for 
a.text-book. Rollin’s Ancient History was long 
since properly discarded, although we cannot agree 
with the author that ‘it has scarcely a single 
merit to recommend it,” Gibbon’s Rome re- 
ceives fulsome praise as ‘‘the greatest historical 
work ever written.” Hume’s England, in point 
ofclearness, elegance, and simplicity of style, * has 
never surpassed,”’ yet abounds in ‘* gross 
errors;”’ and in much the same method the 
author goes through a very numerous list, giving 
the merits and defects of the historians. 

The last hundred pages of the Manual are 
devoted to histories of the United States, and it 
is gratifying to note the attention paid to this 
department, although we are not sure that it is 
not open to improvement, Jones’ Tory History 
of New York, for example, is mentioned, while 
William Smith’s earlier and more important work 
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receives no notice. The biographies of George 
Cabot, John Randolph, and Elbridge Gerry are 
honored with a selection to the exclusion of those 
of John Jay, Gouverneur Morris, Edward Liv- 
ingston, Aaron Burr, Salmon P. Chase, and other 
national or leading characters, Lafayette’s 
** Memoirs,” containing, among other historical 
matters, a most interesting and valuable corre- 
spondence with Washington, is likewise omitted, 
The ‘ suggestions to students and readers,” how- 
ever, are satisfactorily full and discriminating, and 
give any one interested in special periods of our 
history all the references necessary. While men- 
tion is not made of many valuable monographs on 
important events, the work as a whole is eminent- 
ly useful to the American student. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE CO- 
LONIAL HIsTORY OF THE STATE OF NEW 
Jersey. Edited by WILLIAM A. WHITE- 
HEAD, Corresponding Secretary of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, etc. Vol. IV, 
Newark, N, J., 8vo, pp. 464. 


This volume covers the administrations of 
Governor Robert Hunter and President Lewis 
Morris, 1709-20, and the documents are pro- 
miscuous in character but not the less important. 
There are papers and letters upon the disputed 
boundary line between New York and New Jer- 
sey, the affirmation of Quakers, the trial of 
pirates, and the doings of the Assembly—all of 
local interest. This series is compiled and edited 
by authority of the State of New Jersey, at the 
request of the State Historical Society, Vol. V. 
will continue the publication of documents to the 
year 1738. 





ANNOUNCEMENT.—Mr. William L, Stone will 
soon publish, by subscription, a work of four 
hundred pages, entitled ‘* The Orderly Book of 
Sir John Johnson during the Oriskany Campaign, 
1777, annotated by William L. Stone; with an 
Historical Introduction illustrating the Life of Sir 
John Johnson by Gen. J. Watts de Peyster ; and 
a Tory and Hessian Annex by Col. T. Bailey 
Myers.” The work which, among other illustra- 
tions, will contain a handsome engraving of Sir 
John in full military dress, is from the press of 
Joel Munsell’s Sons, of Albany, and will appear 
as one of ‘*Munsell’s Historical Series,” fully 
coming up in the excellence of its typographical 
work to the standard of that series whic 
made the Munsell press so famous. In the anno- 
tations Mr. Stone, like his father, the late Colonel 
Stone, neglects no opportunity not only of saying 
a kind word for the aboriginals, but of sharply 
criticising the Indian policy of the United States, 
drawing a contrast between it and that pursued 
by Canada, by no means flattering to the former 
government. 
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35; reply, Emma Lazarus, 36 ; 
A A of the first globes in, 143 
the first almanac-maker in, 148 ; dese 
covery of, by the ancients, 292; most 
popular poet, 365; first mention of the 
name, 365 ; remarks on the history of, 
449; first wood-engraver, 511, 639, 707, 
the scope ¢ yer history, 632 ; 
b d caverns, 





noticed, Bi 
American eographical Socie! ety, pa 
on Spain and the Straits of cinar, 
in 1881, by Judge Daly, 299. 
American Journal of Numismatics, no- 
ticed, 376. 
American Naturalist, noticed, 376. 
American Revolution, campaign of the 
allied armies, 59; the secret service, 
Henry P. nston, 95, 290; ee 
winter at Valley Forge, Heur. 
Carrington, 111, 189 ; siege o wa 
ton, 124; Bunker Hill and the cam- 
paign of Rochambeau, 143; battle of 
the Kegs, 143, 296, 638: New York 
continental line in the, 146; disposi- 
tion and order of battle of the lied 
armies, 146; whale-boat privateers’- 
men, 168 ; battle of Monmouth, 191 ; 
ee in the south, 193; siege of 
orktown, 195; Sir Henry Clinton’s 
MSS., 200: British sectet service, 201, 
223; murder of Miss McCrea, 203 ; 
female camp followers, 225 ; peace of 
1783, 226; proceedings at New York, 
2275 2 283; Conn. raises troops, 284 ; 
d, 284; monu- 
ments to be erected by order of Con- 
gress, 291 ; battle of Bemus Heights, 
292; cost of the war to France, 
294, 439; at S 
297; army at Peekskill, 33: ; pera 
tions on the Mohawk, 343; Frank- 
lin, Rochambeau, and Force reese 
6 ; execution of Stephen Ball, 356 ; 
Washington’ ’s order against gam- 








INDEX 


bling, 364; his military family, 365, 
514; commard at Backer Hill fing : 
Carrin, ton’s battle maps, noticed, 
375; ¢ ¢ picturesque in the, Davis 
Brodhead, 420; proceedings of 
Congress, May, 1776, 422; discrimi- 
nation against American prisoners, 
yeh Acadia i in the, George ¥. Var- 
on, the Camden campaign, 
497 5 ecklenberg declaration, 507 ; 
illicit trade with the British, 509; 
Hessian diaries, » 577; encam: 
ment at Newburgh, 511; Canada 
compas 540; Washington crosses 
544 in the 
northern department, 1777. 546, 566; 
the surprise at Princeton, 550, : 
army badges of merit, 577 ; fel 
tions in the Illinois country, 591 ; 
battle of Harlem plains, 627; surren- 
der of Col. Rall, 637 ; evacuation of 
Ticondero; , 681; quota of troops to 
be raised y the States, 1780, 690 ; 
Fort Lee, » 785 ; Col. Varick and 
Gen. Arnold’s treason, H. P. Fohn- 
ston, 717 ; motto “join or die,” 768, 
855 ; memorial stones in New York, 
734 ; evacuation of Charleston, S.C., 
1782, 82: seven of the Hewitt 
family 0’ Conn. serve in the army, 
853; destruction of the King's statue 
at New York, 854. 
American sailors, ear-rings worn by, 





149. 

Americanistes, proposed publication of 
the, 292. 

Amory, Martha Babcock, the domestic 
and artistic life of John Singleton 
Copley, noticed, 371. 

Anderson, Alexander, the first Ameri- 
can wood-engraver, 511, 639, 707. 

André; Maj. John, his charges for se- 
cret service, 97; bibliography of, 
Charles A, Campbell, 61, 145, 149; 
the captors of, 144; monument to 
his captors, 291 ; destruction of mon- 
ument at Tappan, 291 ; correspond- 
ence with Arnold, 731. 

Andreds Weald, the, or the home of 
Michelham, noticed, 

Anthon, Charles E., Medal of the 
Duke of York and Albany, 1665, 


58r. 

yee ge eg subjects, articles on, 
noticed, 23 

Antietam Pay Fredericksburg, battles 
of, noticed, 15. 

Archeological Tneticute of America, 
third annual report, noticed, 715. 

we Ge John, letter on Braddock’s 
efeat, 

Army. of the Pic eet campaigns, 
noticed, 

Arnold, Henedict, his declaration, 1S 
329; proceedings of the trial of 
alde-docenape Varick and Franks, 


Arnold, re Jr., of Amsterdam, 
Arnold. "pase N.; Lincoln and Congress 


during the rebellion, goo; paper on 
Abraham Lincoln, noticed, 375+ 


Atlanta, Ga,, the campaign againsé, 
noticed, 711. 

Auantis, the antediluvian world, no- 
ticed, 1 

— Siaphen F., his Texas colony, 


159. 
Austin, hg historical sketch of, 
noticed, 
Sane odious founded by Lord Balti- 


480. 
Axtell, "or. William, made prisoner, 
179 


ADGES of merit, 577, 707. 
Baldwin, Simeon E,, the Ecclesi- 

astical = of Yale College, 
noticed, 8 

Ball, John, cca po ——— Wash- 
ington, p 213. 

Ball, Stephen, oe re as a spy. 356. 

Baltimore, Lord, colony founde: by, in 
Newfoundland, 480; penny, 636. ° 

Bancroft, George, review of his history 
of the formation of the constitution, 
B. F. De Costa, 669, 702 ; pamphlets 
on his history. 706. 

Banks, mar say E., Sir Robert Carr in 
Maine, 62 

mt Co Francis, burial-place of, 


paca, C. A., sketch of R. W. Emer- 
son, mentioned, 448. 

Batesson, Hoeck, N. Y., a weather in- 
dicator, 509. 

Battle of the Kegs, wy 8 —. 638. 

Bayard Mansion, N 

Beardsley, E. Edwards, = “Mohegan 
land controversy, noticed, 714. 

Bee, Capt. William, sword of, 300, 

Beers, William A., Roger Ludlowe, the 
father of Conn. _ jurisprudence 264; 
address at Fairfield, noticed, 711; 
tir Jones, first minister of Fair- 
’ field, noticed, 714; address on ser- 
vices of Major Nathan Gold, noticed, 





714. 
Bemus, Jotham, awarded a badge ot 


merit, 1783, 577. 
Bemus Heights, N. Y., the wheatfield 





4, near the battle-ground, ne 
gton, of the battle of, 
noticed, 580. 


Benson House, N. Y., 229. 

Berkley, Sir William, arrival of, 53. 

Bermudas, Moore’s expedition to, in 
1613, 505 

Bernon, Gabriel, letter to Gov. Dudley, 
of Mass., 504. 

an Joseph, spy for Gen. Burgoyne, 


Bible, history of the ago noticed, 
446; a rare old, of 1671, 6 96. 
Bitter end, the origin of the phrase, 


514. 
Black: horse tavern, N. Y., location of- 


the, 39, 40, 43, 4 ¢ 

Blanchard’ Mrs, A. G., a descendant 
of La Salle, 141. 

Blanchard, Rufus, Abraham Lincoln, 
the type ‘of American genius, noticed, 
375- 
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Blaskowitz, Charles, author of revolu- 
tionary maps. 437; ony plan of 
Plymouth, Mass, 797, 7 

Bleecker, Mary E., coon mine N. Y. 


the 

Block, + a visits Piymanth harbor, 
1614, 815. 

Bloomingdale, N. Y., battle of Harlem 
Plains, near, 39, property destroyed 
by the ah army at, 47; British 
encamped at, 628. 

epee Enea, centennial of the birth 


Pm 





=. John, falsely represented in 
ittier’s poem, Mogg Megone, 5735 


a aa Daniel, appointed. lieut.-col. of 
Fayette — Ky., 595- 

Boston, memorial history of, noticed, 
73; military operations at, 1775, 124; 
the memorial history reviewed, 8. F. 
De Costa, 233; port closed, 282; 
early taverns, 293; commerce, 352; 
place where Quakers were executed, 
355; flour presented in 1774; UF 
ster Co., N.Y.,359; Kings chapel, 365; 
ceremony of the sealing of the cen- 
able Arti by the Ancient and Honor- 


y! Fanoed ball 


1702, 504; Fan 


INDEX 
phlet, 51; Washington’s mosquito 
Story, 855. 
Burgoyne, Gen. John, capture of his 


Spy, 223; ep pa convention, 297 ; 
e campaign of 1777, 546 506. 

Burnside, Ambrose E., the life and 
public services of, noticed, 519. 

Bushnell, Charles I, sale of his collec- 
tion of coins, 635. 

Bushnell, Capt. David, attempt to blow 
up British ships, 143; inventor of 
the submarine torpedo, 296, 764. 

Buthnell, Abraham, his powder-hoin, 


$2. 

Butler, Benjamin F., administration in 
ew Orleans, noticed, 713. 

Butler, William Allen, caoiedanid of Long- 


fellow, 3 
Butterfield, , W., history of the dis- 


covery of the northwest, noticed, 580, 


ABLE, GEORGE W., his: of 
New and report on . us- 





State house, 641; ; Copp’s 
i ae ate 7103 re 

of State house, noticed, 714; first 
= day, 760; French sailors 


85, 856. 
Boston, Pitle Litears : 


tioned, 716. 

Bostonian Society, the, meeting, 641. 

Bourbon, the cardinal of, 437. 

Braddock, Gen, Edward, tine 
73s campaign against the Indians, 

; letter to Gov. Se we'd 1755, 502. 

Brasher, Ephraim, doubloo: n struck by, 
in 1787, 635. 

Breteux, Pére, a myth, 5' 

Brevoort, J. Carson, ph y iight on the 
Verrazano voyage of 1524, 123; dec- 
laration of Arnold, 1293, American- 
istes, 292; the ancients in America, 
292 ; Verrazano proved to be the first 
explorer of the Atlantic coast of the 
U. S., 481; communicates a letter of 
em eet 500; of Governor 

len, 50 

Brewster, onal Caleb, services in the 
revolution, 1 

Briggs, wont Book of the Varian 
family, noticed, 77. 

Brinton, Daniel G,, the books of Chi- 
lan mentioned, 716. 

Bristol, a a, the original pro- 
prietor, 

Brodhead, ovis, the picturesque in the 
American revolution, 420. 

Brookhaven, L. I., forti od i in the revo- 
lution, 170. 

Brown, Prey Smith’s map of Va., 
576; authors on Va., 705. 

Brown, Andrew, record of Washington’s 

Brown, ¢ S sol. hi 
rown, Col. John, portrait, 294. 

ant, H ay , early works of Long- 
— 636. 

Buchanan, Franklin, se Confederate 
States ram Tennessee, 

ne “tenia second i battle ie of, noticed, 


Bundy, J- M., life of James Abram 
Garfield, noticed, 154- 

Bunker Hill and the siege of Boston, 
124; the command at, 25 

Hardee, F., a Church of ngland pam- 


bulletin, men- 





Chester, Capt. John, letters on Bunker 
Hill and siege of Boston, 125-127. 

Chicago, early history of, noticed, 74 ; 
early reminiscences of, noticed, 715 ; 
letters descriptive of, 
ticed, 715; i : 
noticed, 7 

Child, Cap. Abram, epitaph in Groton, 
Mass., 

ae Church, Phila., resteration of, 


1833-34, no- 
association lectures, 


Cist, Henry M., the army of the Chm 
berland, noticed, 712. 
one = Rogers, expedition to 


Clark, James a soldier of the revolu- 


Clark's Teland, Mass., first landing- 
place of the P be Eiymenthe settlers, 801. 
Claverack, N rent riots, 1766, 508. 
Clay, Henry, behavior bs on the an- 

nexation of Texas, 3 
Cleaver, Cheeta carly Cricago remin- 


iscences, noticed, 7 
Ci Soo Solomon z., A from his di- 
a George, describes battle of 
Harlem 


» 42; society named 
after, in N. Y., 54; grinds.wheat for 





uscripts relating to the 





tin, Texas, noticed, 579; origin. of 
the — 619. 

Cabot, map, 

—— Pa duel with Gen. 

Calder 5 te Jj. the battle of San Jacinto, 
55» 

Caled Society of N. Y., 2296 
Calhoun, John C., his selfish 395; 
review of Von Holst’s memoir, Gee e0r; 
F. Cushman, 612; ¢ (+ 

vice-president, 629. 

Callender, E. B., ‘Thaddeus Stevens, 
commoner, noticed, 643. 

Camden, S, C., military operations at, 
in 1780, 496. 

Camoens, Luis de, birthday celebrated, 
294; works of, 514. 

Campbell, Charles A,, bibliogra) graphy. of 
ae André, 61, 145, 149;  burial- 
ie lace of Col. Barber, 1 g: Miss Jane 

cCrea, 202: Peekskill iit in a revolu- 
tionary a 331; parentage of Gen. 


Gates, 

Canada, ae Thowets description of, Ze: ; 
ravaged by the Iroquois, 306 ; 
dition to, in 1775, 540; history of the the 
campaign for the conquest of, 1776, 


sseggr +3 ing 7 
Cape C ass., moon cursing at, 
145; named by Gosnold, 791 ; called 


pe James, 791; ship Mayflower 
pa 2 A at, 791; pilgrims explore, 793 ; 
names of towns o 


Carr, Sir Robert, Gdine, Charles 
Caniogtons Heaty B., Valley F 
ington, Henry ee. alley Forge, 
iat battle maps and charts of the 
ition, no} » 374. 

Casien, Me., copper-plate found at, 
dated 1648, 854; catechising de- 
clared unscriptural, 854. 

Caverly, Robert Brodey.* history of the 
Indian * 3 of New England, no- 
ticed, 4 

Prva Samuel “3 — Ply- 
mouth harbor in 1605, 8 

Chancellorsville and Gaiyilinng, bat- 
tles of, noticed, 153. 

Charleston, S. C., statue erected to 
William Pitt, 214; celebrates the re- 
peal of the stamp act, 215 ; first cargo 
of cotton sent to England, 435 ; evac- 
uation of, 1782, 825; year- » No- 
ticed, 714. 

Charlestown, Mass., May-pole at, 507. 

Chessy cat, origin of the name, 437, 
577- 


» 200; at West Point, 36r ; 
negotiations with Ethan Allen, 439: 
Gen, Arnold, 731. 

Colburn, Jeremiah, communicates a 
letter of Gov. Shirley, 504; a letter 
. tS F. De count on the Presi- 

ential campaign of 1824-25, 629. 

Colden, Cadwallader, his behavior in 
the stamp act troubles, 279; house 
burned, 280; letter to Sir William 


hnson, 
cage Hill, Masse. Rest burial-place of 
the Pilgrims at, 7 


College days, by "Robert Tomes, no- 
» 232. 
— eleven thousand virgins of, 


Colonial inventors, 637. Pepe 
‘common prayer, studies in 
of the book of, noticed, 153. 
Concord, Mass., origin of name, 577, 
; Alcott’s address on, 709. 
Condit, Blackford, eny of 
C lish es noticed, 446 “4 P 
‘ongress, history of, in America, 675. 
Congress library, a new building tor, 


Gandia, history of the settlement in 
Someowaniey.s§ yey in, 6; 
boundary with New York,.29 ; expe- 
dition Point, 1756, 
206 ; Ludlow the father of its — 
264; of, 265 ; 
a a in; 267; laws formed, 268 ; 
continental troops raised, 284; rep- 
resented in the Hartford convention 
of 1780, 688 ; act for filling quota of 
continental troops, 691 ; iv- 
ing day in, 762; trading town and 
number of houses in 1675, 850. 
7 aon, frigate, proposed history 
of, 140. 
Constitutional Samm, the, 


a 797, 855. 
Cc , committee visit 


Coralie Forge, 1143 the authorship of 
os Free Thoughts” by a farmer, 1774, 
317. 


e Eng- 





where 














—— Cmasehtion, held at Hart- 

I 

Continental Village, New York, de- 
stroyed, ies, 

Conway, homas, duel with General 
Cadwallader, 229. 

Cm tyr uM, geclogical survey of 

ersey, noticed, 788. 
Conk . Esten, communicates a letter 
of Governor Dinwiddie, 502. 

Cooper, Anna, gg get at Butter- 

nuts, N. Y., 4 
» James. ‘Peaimore, names Lake 

George, Horicon, 

Copley, John ‘Singlewoa, the domestic 
and artistic life of, noticed, 371. 

Copp’s Hill and burial - ground, no- 


ticed, 710. 
o pin, Robert, an English pilot with 
e pilgrims at Plymouth, 796. 

Comes first cargo of, to England from 
United States, 435. 

Cowley, Charles, the romance of his- 
tory in the black country, ~ avn 
715; sketch of, mentio: 

= battle, the hero of, ondeet, 


Peo ‘Jacob D., second battle of Bull 
Run, noticed, : 372; Atlanta campaign, 
noticed, 7it. 

Craig, Isaac, Spungettsbur, 
Pa., 60; Colonel Ceorge, é han’s 
relations, 142; coal mine in Muskin- 
gum Valley, Pa., 1748, 142; oe 
of the word penterareses, ene- 
dict Arnold, jr., 297; the attle of 
the Kegs, 297; Shawanese name for, 
the Ohio, 363 ; a mortuary ring, 510. 

Crake, A. D., kaw the Fax, noticed, 
79 the Andreds eald, or the house 

Michelham, noticed, 304; Algar 
the Dane, noticed, or §: 

Crawford, Colonel William, letter to 
Washington, 1773, 142. 

Creoles, origin of the, 619. 

Crévecceur, St. John de, describes fish- 
hawks on the Hudson River, 358; 
mentioned, 440 

Croghan, Colonel George, his relations, 


Manor, 


142. 
Crow, Samuel, marriage, 703. 
Crown Point, Graham’s Journal of the 
expedition to, in 1756, 206, 
Cushman, George F., review of Von 
; apg memoir of John C. Calhoun, 
12. 


ABNEY, WILLIAM POPE, the 
Huguenots of Va., 31; Indian 
— 31. 
Lemay om! 
, Charles Psp Spain bens the Straits 
— Gibraltar, in 1881, 299. 
Dartmouth College founded, 
Day, Stephen, printer of the brat alma- 
nac in America, 148. 
Dealy, P. F. Dongan, the great colo- 
nial governor, 106, 150. 
Dean, John Ward, newspaper entitled 
the Traveller, 855. 
De Bry, > ag sketches used in his 


De Costa, B B F., Morton of M 
—, 81; the memorial Piston 
Boston, 233 ; discovery of the oh 
son river, ; the two hundred and 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the land- 
ing at the Kennebec, 555; Verraza- 
no the explorer, noticed, 579; Ban- 
croft’s history of the formation, of the 
constitution, 669 ; the origin of 








INDEX 
thanksgiv: day; Plymouth 
before the _ pl denny oo6. 
De Grand, P. P. F., letter on the 


residential campaign of 1824-25, 62y. 

D' Grasse, Count, his daughter inter- 
red at Charleston, S. C., 240. 

wes a Baron, action in the Camden 


ign, 496. 

Delafield M Maturin L., corrections and 
addenda of the sketch William 
Smith, 

De Marsellac, John, French military 
Quaker, 53, 367. 

De Peyster, F ‘irederic, memorial sketch 
of, 76q 786 ; proceedings of Mass. 
Hist. on death of, 856 ; of the 
St. Ni s Society, 85) 

Dermer, Capt. Thanany ‘visits Ply- 
mouth harbor, 1619. en 

De Vinne, Theodore L., histéry of the 
invention of , noticed, 76. 
pk Fran in | ¥ y vongg de 

Yale College, ah. sketch o! 
peat Elihu Dale, noticed, 858. 

Dexter, Henry Martyn, the true story 
of John Smyth, noticed, 
ep oy Ellen, Joshua Forman, 

he founder of Syracuse, N. Y., 
icine, ohn, author of the jue 
tion on tal ing up arms in 1775. 514. 

Dickinson, Wharton, Thomas Wynne, 
chirurgeon, 662. 

Dinwiddie, Gov. Robt., letter on Brad- 
dock’s defeat, 502. 

Dinwiddie, William, times before the 
reformation, noticed, 77. 

Dodge, Robert, proposed genealogy of 

Dellar an pins ie th 706, 
ollar mark, origin of the, 637, 784. 

Dongan, ‘Thomas, the t colonial 
governor, Rev. P. F. on S.F., 
106, 150; proposes to explore a river 
leading to the Bay of Mexico, 296, 
367 ; charter to New York City, 605. 

Donnelly, Ignatius, ve gn the ante- 
diluvian world, noticed, 15, 

Doubleday, Gen. Abner, hea 
ville an ‘Gettysbirg, noticed, 153. 

ore im Francis, of Flushing, 


L, 

ieee , eS A., eulogy on, no- 
ticed, 375. 

Downs, Charles A., a border N. H. 
town in the Vt. controversy, 443 

ae John W.. biographical - a 

, Benjamin N. Martin, 233. 

Drown Dr. S on, describes 
Washin in 1774, 360. 

Du Bois, Peter, account of the opera- 
tions of the army at N. Y., 1776, 41. 
Dudley, Gov, Joseph, Capt. Bernon’s 
letter to, 504. 

Duer, William, letter on the battle of 
Harlem plains, 628. 

Dunbar, John B., the Pawnee Indians, 
their habits and customs, 734; Lone 
Chief and Medicine Bull, 754. 

we Louis, his gallery of paintings, 
3 


AR-RINGS worn by American 
sailors, 149. 
Eddy, Col. Jonathan, his services in 
Nova tia in the revolution, 487. 
Edes, Peter, printer, notice of, 852. 
Edsall, Thomas H., fish, fisheries, and 
fishermen in N. Y. in the 17th cen- 
tury, 640. 
ped the Fair, noticed, 79. 
Eelking, Max Von, poo Eel of Hes- 
sian diaries, 509; translated, 577. 
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Egle, William H., the campaign of the 
Allies, 59, 14 

Eggleston, edward. contributions to the 
Century Megneae 221. 


Eichelberger, Gates-Wilkinson 
duel, 298. 

Elephant the first in U. S. js $13. 
Ellis, George E., origin and method of 
history, 787. 


Ellison, ‘rhomas, Jr. letters describing 
sree in New York City, 1762-1775, 


279- 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, yon te 
of Mass. Historical eg Sy: on ” e 
death of, 442; sketch of, by C 
Rartol, mentioned, 448. 

Emmerton, James A., materials for a 
genealogy of the Emmerton family, 

England be hlet rela 

a rare pamphlet relating to 

church of, 51; abridged history 

of, o> geese, 74; brief history no- 

Cond 74 5 British Pibnieae Greek, 

139; the making of mentioned, 376 ; 

discrimination against American pris- 

oners in, 428 ; first American cargo of 

cotton sent to, 435; history the 

church of Christ in, 2 447; 
munici overnments in, 5 
sale ye gto k slave in, 703. 

ee whegoos a N. Y., history of the pro- 


Bihnology, bureau of, first annual re- 
port, noticed, 231. 

Evelyn, Capt. Ww G., account of the 
action at Harlem, 39. 

awe family in America, extracts 

mM, 39; noticed, 75; quoted, 361. 

oe RH H., first State assembly 

meet in, 1 


FraAiperetn, Conn., headquarters 
of whaleboat men in the ome 
170; settlement at, 267; the old 

ing-ground of, noticed, 710; 
zm ‘ones, first minister of, noticed, 


Pt Peter, founder of Faneuil hall, 
527 3 sarenee of, 576. q 
Fa oseph Story, the track of the 
Wesdeon. 4 
Febiger, Col. Christian, extracts from 
letters to J. Sobotken, 1784-86, 350. | 
Federal Convention, the sun 
on the president’s chair, 705. 
— John, arrives at New Jersey, 





iy Berthold, name of Tappan, 51; 
documents relating t to the history and 
settlements the towns along the 
Hudson and Mohawk rivers, noticed, 
73 ; Caledonian Society, N. Y., 229 ; 
correction of Jameson’s article on the 

ment of N. Y. City, 511; 
dges of merit, 577 

Field, David Dudley, ‘letter of Junius 
Smith to, 774. 

Fish, Hamilton, residence in N.Y., 707; 
remarks on the death of Frederic de 
Peyster, 

ieee s 


Fleming, Capi. George, describes the 
post at Harlem, 45. 

Force, Peter, publication of his Amer- 
ican archives, 35: 

=a the , of our, noticed, 


Peririe, aide-de-camp to 


Forelathers’ day, 575, 641, 789, 80 
Forman, Joshua, the founder of S- 
cuse, N.Y., Allen E. Dickenson, 400. 
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Fort Crévecoeur built, 310. 

Fort Edward, N. Y., scene of murder 
of Miss McCrea, 203; the red house 
at, 362. 

Fort Frederick, N. S., burned, 488. 

Fort Frontenac, built, "308. 

Fort George, L. I.,. captured, 104 ; ex- 
pedition agains, 17 14. 

Fort Lee, N. J., forufications at, 706. 

Fort Machines’ annals of, mentioned, 


716. 
Fort Plain, N. Fs site of old block- 
house marked, 784. 
Fort St, Louis, built, y. 
Fort Washington, N. Y., Moore’s tav- 
ern ai 854. 

Foster, Col. Thomas A., noticed. 365. 
France, allied troops in America, 583 
abridged. his: of, noticed, 74 ; 
ance \ with | the Bes 114; be to 

d, 286; of the 
Mississippi, 294 ; cost of the revolu- 
tionary war to, 294, 439, Spoliation 
claims, 426; exiled nobles from, 437 ; 
sailors mobbed at Boston, 785, 856. 
Franklin, Benjamin, account of his 
MSS., 346; letter to Mr. Strahan, 
1775; 509 ; remarks in the federal con- 
vention, 705. 
Franklin, John, appointed agent for 
prisoners, 1781, 141. 
esr Major David S., charged with 
icity in Arnold’s treason, av. 
un ce thou ahs on proceedings of Conti- 
1774, authorship of, 


i- 





3 
Freeman, Edward A., lecture on Eng- 
lish folk, 139. 
Freeman, a portrait, 
Frey, S. L.. an old Mohawk valley 
house, 337; log canoes, 441. 
Frey, Heinrich, sketch of, by S. Z, 
Tey, 337- 


Gees GENERAL CHRIS- 
PHER, character of, 435. 
Gallatin, ye address on, by W. B. 
wrence, 

a". jv Bird, the allied armies, 

a continental line, 146; 

Shiau troops at Yorktown, 146; por- 
trait of Gen. Poor, 441. 

Cone Ephraim, his numerous fam- 


ous 

arield.. James Abram, life of, no- 
= 154; head engraved for post- 
age stamp, 360 ; his place in history, 
noticed, Ld his place in American 


history, 
‘iain, tied to a May-pole, 


Garnise, 

Garth, Charles, agent of S. C. in 
England, 216. 

Gates, Gen. Horatio, duel with Col. 
Wilkinson, 298, 368; headquarters 
at Saratoga, 359 ; parentage of, 363 ; 
his northern laurels and. sout 
willows, 437; action in the Camden 
ee. | 496; a command of 

“4 Northern Department, 1777, 


Caechet, Albert S., number of Indians 
in large cities, 1880, 224; langua 
of the Pacific States and Territories 
— of the Pueblos of New Mexico, 


Gun Col. F isher, extracts from his di- 
ary, 227; origin of the name of 
Texas, 146. 

General Arnold, armed schooner, cap- 
tured, 363. 


INDEX 


George IILi, head of the statue de- 
stro’ at N. Y., 854. 

Georgia Historical wre et baper 
Admiral Buchanan and Seieter- 
ate States’ steam ram Tennessee, by 
et Johnston, 300 ; sword of Capt. 

illiam Bee, presented, o, 

Gilbert, Raleigh, voyage to N. E., 556; 
a descendant of, 574. 

Globes first manufactured in America, 


Gold, Major Nathan, public services 
of, ‘noticed, 714. 

Goodwin, Daniel, Jr., memorial of 
lives and services mel ames Pitts and 
his sons, noticed, 7 

Gorges, family sonibe, 562, 575; settle- 
ment in Maine, 822. 

Gosnold, Bartholomew, gas to New 
Englar oo 555, 806 

Goss, E. H., the dollar mark, 784; 
pe s fight, 785. 
ould, aring, curious myths of the 
middle. ages. noticed, 375+, 

bey Al , dep 4 


onenni Rev. Pn journal of the ex- 
dition to Crown Point, 1756, 206; 

family of, 440. 

Graham, William, sketch of, William 
Hall; 204 

Graves, Gra 3race, first a female born 
in New England, 706 

Gravier, Gabriel, study of an unknown 
chart, noticed, 155; sketch of La 
Salle, 305, 620. 

Greek vs. P iiritish colonies, 139. 
reen, Matthew, printer, 





eath of, 


852. 

Greene, Gen, Nathaniel, dines with 
Washington, 634. 

Green, Richard, the goles of Eng- 
land, mentioned, 376 

Greene, Ohio, historical sketch of, 
mentioned, 716. 

Groaning beer in New England, 

Groton Heights, battle of, notice es 

Gunboat, description of one, on Lake 
Champlain, 1760, 498. 


AGUE, WILLIAM, old Pelham 
and New Rochelle, 151, 521. 

Hale, Edward F., address on Capt. 
Nathan Hale, noticed, 304. 

Hale, Nathan, employed as a spy, 97, 
169 ; proposed monument to, 291 ; ad- 
dress on, at Groton, Mass., by E.E 
Hale, noticed, 304. 

_ William, ‘note 7. the a 

Se, 52; ¢ Clinton ety, 

aa ; sketch of Wilkam Graham, 204; 

the old Benson House, 229; Cava- 

lier pe oS 336: Bayard mansion, 

N. Y., 3605 first cargo of American 
_ cotton to 0 England, 435; A 

ife of, noticed, 





446, 

imate. A. G., noticed, 8 

Hanigen, 5. B., ‘Methodism, od and 
new, noticed, 232. 

Harlem, N. Y.. Marriner’s tavern, 181 ; 
Bayard mansion, 360. 

Harlem Plains, battle of, additional 

> 627, » 2233 

verses on 

Harper's Cyclopedia of U. S. History, 


noticed, 1 
Wi iam W., — of Groton 





Hes i i, election as 
President ete t U.S., ” 378. 





Hartford, Conn., proceedings of Con- 
tata convention held there in 
1 

Hattngs, 8 Hugh, pricking an historical 


Havana, Bochion of 1762 against, 


Sawin, Capt. David, captures Judge 
Jones, 173+ 
Hawiey, Joseph, es, 294. 
a ap wet rye = areer vl 
maker in America, 1 ibliography 
of André, 149; George Pollock, 226. 
the tragedy of Stephen Ball, 386: 
Ethan Allen and Sir Henry Clinton, 
439 Wesley as a bishop, 439; cost 
the revolutionary war to France, 
439; history of the soldiers’ medals 
issued by West Virginia, noticed, 


520, 

Hayti, funeral customs of, 53. 

Headley, J. T., reasons for the centex- 
nial at ewburgh, 716. 

Heath, William, pag of Stuy- 
vesant’s army. 224, 4 

Hell Gate, N. ¥. Satins at, in 1619, 


sketch of, 


Harkins, John Jost, first settler in 
Herkimer County. 340. 

Hessian diaries of the revolution, 509. 

Hewitt, Walter, seven sons of, serve in 
the Continental army, 853. 

waar Col. Richard, services on L.L., 


817. 
eRe Alexander B., 


Hickey, William, constitution of U. S., 
noticed, 74. 

Higginson, Francis, portrait, 443. 

Hiils, J., collection of maps by, 202. 

History, false methods in, 221; how 
manufactured, 

Historical Literature, manual of, men- 
tioned, 376; noticed, 860. 

— family of Conn, 0 774° 

fe Joseph, aaa on the battle 
arlem Plains, 62 

Hoffman, Charles Panes, winter in the 
west, letters descriptive of Chicago 
and Hef in 133-34, reprinted, 
noticed, 

Holland, "Hitchen family of, 471. 

Holmes, Capt. Thomas, commission of, 
as assistant to Soeety gov. of Pa, 849. , 

Horicon, applied by Cooper to Lake 
George, 574. 

Holst, Hermann hep ag ate of his 
Memior of Calhoun, 6 

Houston, Samuel, sollitary operations 
in Texas, 55. 

Hovey, Horace C,, celebrated American 
taverns, noticed, 713. 

Howe, Sir William, operations of the 
army under at N, Y., 39 ; recalled to 
England, 114 ; in command at Bun- 
ker Hill. 125. 

— George R., settlement of South- 

ton and Southold, noticed, 76. 

Hud y, Capt. Joshua, murdered, 178. 

Hudson River, history ot the settlements 
on the towns of, noticed, 73; eagles 
and fish-hawks on, 358, 440; when 
first called the, 364; its discovery, 
369 ; various names, 513. 

Huger, Gen, Isaac, sketch of, 357. 

Hu ots of Va., William Pope 

ey, 31 ; exiled from France, 523. 
= Freemam, editor of the Traveller, 


Hanier’s Island, > ¥., 
Huntoon, Daniel T. » Vey 
fs » 75+ 


2. 537+ 
untoon gene 














Hurlburt, » Heary H., nace antiqui- 
ties noticed, 74; review of Gravier's 
memoir of La Salle, 620. 

Hutcheson, Francis, nore of the op- 
erations at N. Y., 17761 40, 

Hyler, Adam, a noted whaleboat cap- 
tain in the revolution, 177. 


| bag ULINOIS, description of the coun- 
try of the, 470; early records, 586 ; 
expedition to, 587; militia, ; 
negro slaves executed sd witchcraft, 

1; French settlers, 5: 

India “ep tribes in Va., re ; Mohegan 
tribe, 50; treatment in ew England, 
89, 106 ; in New York, 108, 1115 use 
match-coats, 144; number in large 
Cities, 1880, 224; fly kites, 225 ; 
report of U. S, bureau of f ethnology, 


INDEX 


745: French spoliation claims, 426 ; 

Je Kalb, Gates, and the Camden 

campaign, the St. Clair papers, 

538; Garfield id and American wf 

561 ; William Penn’s likeness, 

Col. Varick and Arno!d’s treason, 
717; the inventor of the submarine 
torpedo, 764; the Washington pedi- 
gree and shield, 765; @ rare news- 
pe per, 767; evacuation of Charleston, 

C., 1782, 825. 

Johnston, D., Admiral Buchanan 

and the Confederate ram ‘Tennessee, 


bi } or die,” earliest use of the motto 
in America, 768, 855 

Jones, Charles C., “d address before 
the Contederate Survivors Associa- 
tion, mentioned, 520. 

Jones, Charles Henry, history of the 

for the of Canada 





noticed, 231; Rau’s 
articles, noticed, 232; Zufiians, 232 ; : 
languages of the Pacific State¢ and 
Territories, and of the Pueblos of 
New Mexico, Adbert S. Gatschet, 
254; tribes in Conn. .» 266 ; review of 
Hiawatha, 274 ; memorial relating to 
the Pueblos, 298; the Lage ravage 
Canada, 306; Mohawks, 338 ; Sha- 
wanese name for the Ohio, 363 ; of 
Northwest, 408, 417; canoes, 

; Caverly’s war of ow mer ane 
noticed, 4a 48; of the Illinois country, 
4713 in Nova Scotia, 491; at Brad- 
dock’s defeat, soo ; treaty with coer 
653; first physician, 662; Moh 
land controversy, notices, 714; ha’ its 
and customs of the Pawn 7 
on Cape Cod, 794; at Piymoe " os 
819, 841 ; antiquities of the Pueblos, 


853. 
Inman, George, extract from Journal 


of, 40. 
Iroquois ravage Canada, 306, 


ACKSON, on ong his popular- 
ity as p 
for 4 president, ton? asa public 
man, by W. G. Sumner, reviewed by 
rge B. Newcomb, 83t. 

Jamaica, L., I. , antiquities of the parish 
church of, noticed, 714. 

James, D. Will is, Ra of a foun- 
tain presented to N noticed, 75. 
Jameson, John Franklin, the origin 
and development of the municipal 

vernment of N. Y. City—I. “| 

utch period, 315, six; ;. origin and 
development of the —— —_ 
ment of N. Y. City—II. ¢ nglish 
and American period, 598, 

Japan, publication of American books 
in, 144. 

Jefferson, Thomas, monument over 
his grave, 291; his treatment of J. 
Q. Adams, 453 

Je oh yt Charles, History of 

— h of Christ in England, 





noticed, 44 

Johnson, ‘st ‘ohn, Orderly book, 1777, 
announced, 860, 

Johnson, Sir William, letter of Gov. 
Colden to, 503; letter from Gov. 
Shirley, 504. 

Johnston, Elizabeth Bryant, original 

ts of Washington, noticed, 152. 
Joma, Henry P., the secret service 
of the anger Ban te ao at 
bags 147; the ash- 
ington mulberry hw ~ he Frank- 
lin, Rochambeau, and Force papers, 





in 1776, noticed, 644. 

Jones, John, first —- of Fairfield, 
Conn., noticed, 

Jones, M. M., discrimination against 
American prisoners in the revolution, 
4203 ori in of O. K., 856. + 

‘choles, damages to his prop- 

the British, 4 
ones, Paul, medal socaeisicdian, 52. 
ones, Judge Thomas, made prisoner, 
I 3 poveention of his history of N, 


b Geoalies; the loyalist. 33 p36 
‘ou Sieur, exploration o the Mis- 
sissippi, 185 ; journal of his expedition 
and i wt 
Judson, R. his collection of revolu- 
tionary relics, 52. 


ANSAS HISTORICAL SOCIE- 
TY, noticed, ve 
Kaskaskia, capital of Lll., 586. 
Kegs, battle of the, 143, 296, 297, 


Kelly, Mary E., brief history of og 
ne France, and Germany, notice 


Kalton, Dwight H., the annals of Fort 
ackinac, noticed, 716. 
Kennepe the two hundred and seven- 
-fifth anniversary of the landing at 
‘ e, B. F. De Costa, 555. 
Kentucky, first court in, 587. 
Key, Francis Scott, monument to, 291. 
Kieft, Boadway director-general of New 
d, 322; removed, 325. 
Kings ae = Boston, the first episco- 
pal churc! E., 365. 
Khas County Genealogical Club, col- 
lections, noticed, 7 
Kingsbeiden, N.V.. ‘0 be fortified, 284 ; 
Cox's tavern at, 854. 
ee Captain Robert, portrait, 


Kite’ fl ing, ity of, 2 
Knowlton, Boag, ly death of, 43, 


Knox, Gen. Henry, loses his baggage, 


Kh, J. G., notice of his petane on 
Maine, 130 ; criticised, 228 
by > eye Thaddeus, as an artist, 


Koatiusko school, founded in N. J., 
1827, 437- 


ACHINE, Canada, settled, 306. 
Lafayette, Marquis de, at Barren 
Hill, 113 ; returns to France, 114; at 


868 


a 195, dines with Washing- 
ton, 6: 
or Chempiein, gunboat of, 1760, 


tae "George, N. Y., operations at, in 
1756, 209 ; named Horicon by Coop- 
er, 574; countless islands in, 639: 

Lamb, Martha — me Van Rensselaer 
Manor, N, Y,, 3 

Lansing, John, x Titans to Col. Varrick 
br) the evacuation of Ticonderoga, 


takeuh, Herbert N., the Chessy cat, 


577: 

Latrobe, Benjamin H., pen-and-in 
portrait of Washington, 144. 

Laurens, John, aide-de.camp to Wash- 
ington, 365. 

Lawrence, William Beach, bust of, 1503 
essay on Gallatin, 150. 

s, Emma, reply to Sully Proud- 

homme, 36. 

er Arthur, extracts from his journal, 


ta Gen. Charles, marches to Bunker 
Hill, 125; behavior at Monmouth, 
ny ; remarks on Gates’ campaign, 


437+ 
Legare, Hugh S., death of, 380. 
Leo, Friar, Capuchin missionary in 
Maine, 854. 
Letters—Capt. Evelyn to Hon. Mrs, 
Bowcawen, 39 ; Capt. Francis Hutch- 
eson to Gen. Fredk. Haldiman, 40; 
| de pan werdagesie Harper, and or 
ert Veeder to committee of T 
County, 40 ; Peter Du Bois to me 
Colden, 41; Gen. Clinton to N. Y. 
Convention, 42; Capt. Geo. Fleming 
to Major Sebastian Bauman, 45; 
Gen. Knox to his brother, 46; Mrs, 
Knox to Wm. Knox, 46; S. Benson 
McGown to pte, oe Kelby], 46; 
Gov. Trumbull to Joseph Trumbull, 
493 Washington to Maj. Tallmadge, 
200, IOI ; Maj, Tallmadge to Wash- 
ington, 103; Gov. Dongan to M. De 
la Barre, 111; Capt. John Chester, 
125-127; John Ball to Elizabeth 
Washington, 213 ; Charles Garth to 
Committee of ssembly of C., 
216; Thomas Ellison, ir to his 
father, 279-286; Washington to 
Tallmadge, 290; Washington 
to Faves Hartington, 298 ; Col. F 
iger to J. Sobotken, 351-3545 Co; 
to. Gardner. Greene, 371 ; Fw wsid 
ackson to J. B. ea. 3913 
oshua Forman to Dr. Hosack, 402; ; 
udge Wright to Dr. Hosack, 402 ; 
Morris to Mrs. Van Schaack, 
476, 479; Lord Rawdon to his 
mother, 496; John Armstrong to 
Richard Peters, 500; Gen. Brad- 
dock to Gov. ‘Morris, 502; Gov. 
nay 5008 to Gov. Morris, 502; 
Gov. Colden to Sir William John: 
son, 503 5 Capt. Bernon to Gov. 
ml 504; Gov. Shirley to Sir 
William Johnson, 504; Earl of 
Northampton to King James, 50s ; 
Benj. Franklin to Mr! Strahan, sep 
promt Schuyler to Col. William 
548; same to — Cuyler, S48: 3 
Col, Varick to Col. Ward, 566, 567 ; 
Maj. Lansing to Col, Varick, 566 ; 
Gor. Ye | to Capt. a 5 TT 
to Judge Cerre, lo 7 
kins to his wile 627  Mashaniel 
Wade to his mother, "608 3 William 
Duer to Tench Tilghman, 628 ; P.P. 
F. De Grand to Gen, Dearborn, 6293 
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Circular Letters of the ay 4 
held at Hartford in 1780, Bo, 691, 69 BE 
_—_ —_ to Rev. i 
774 ; to Mr. Lewen ari aed to Penn’s 
L «gd 1681, 848. 
—— Capt. Christopher, voyage to 
New England, 1623~24, 822. 

Lewis, Francis, presentation of his 

4 710. 
the seven articles of the 
p vere | of, 1617, 845. 

Licking, Ohio, centennial history, men- 
tioned, 716. 

Lincoln, Abraham, reminiscences of, 
and Congress es the Rebellion, 
300; the type of American genius, 
noticed, 375; sketch of, noticed, 
375; family of, in Pa., 634- 

Lion, the frst i in U. 8. oy 435, 512. 

Lippincott, ae Richard, murders 
Capt. Huddy, 178. 

Literary Notices—¥anuary—Winsor’s 

Memorial History of Boston, 73 ; 

Maine Historical § Collections, 
73; Documents relating to History 

and Settlements of the Towns along 

the Hudson and Mohawk Rivers, 

jo v4 fre Fernow, 73% j tices s 
icago al Hic 

Constitution of wike 

Calman’s Absidged Kane? Eng- 

land, 74; Massachusetts 

Society Proceedi 


t ings, 74; ont 
Complete agi Oh "ofp, England, 
France; and Germany, 745 Wol- 
cott's Memorial of Henry Wolcott, 
ii Scull’s Evelyns in America, 75 5 

ore Public Parks, 75; _Huntoon 


Genealogy, 75 ; the James Fountain, 
Re rye ’s Southampton « and 
uthold, 76; Chamber of Commerce 
Tribute to Samuel B. Ruggles, > bd 
Van Voorhis remap mS 
merton Genealogy, 76 De Vinne’s 
Invention of Printing, 46; Yorktown 
nen Brest of the Gov. of 
N. Y.; Varian Family, 
773 Price Sketch of Henry Knox 
‘thatcher, 773 oe Education 
Fund, Proceed ‘Trustees, 
inwiddie’s Times 


1874-1881, 773 tod 
tahoe the Reformation, 77 ; Crake’s 


February—Johnston’s Original Por- 
traits of aching 152; the St. 
Pay ; Lucbock's Stud- 

a in the istory of the Book of 
Common ee ee 1533 Foner 

an ve ee 


a s Antietam and 
; Macklay’s Bebeens in 
ne Fires « S, Senate, 154 3 Bund, y vo fi 
Life of Garfield, 154; 
‘Donnelly's Fr word 
155; pag Bt eed Syclonedin' Ue 
Chart, 155; Harper’s C 
Lossin, 
Hi Methodi 
231; Hanigen’s ism, 
On and New, 232; Tome’s My 
College Days, 232; Rau’s Anthro- 
1 Subjects, 232 ; Stevenson’s 
ufii and Zufiians, 232. 
“Prenat a Historical Soci- 
ety’s Proceedings, ; Dexter's true 
story of John Smyth, 90 303; N. J: Colo- 
ments, aie Hale's Ny 


er ot Virgina 
dred Weald, Jou 1781, 304; Crake’s An- 


May—Amory's S Like of Copley, 371; 


Continental lee in 


INDEX 


* Cox’s Second Battle of Bull Run, 
tad Whitefield’s Homes of our Fore- 
373; Morse’s American 

+ aaron a 373; red ¢ Washin 
ton’s Reception bythe People of N 7, 
374 5 ; New England Society Proceed- 
ings, 374; Arnold’s Lincoln, 375; 
Sheahan’s Eul on Douglas, 375 ; 
Crake’s Alfgar the Dane, une 373: Scud- 

s Stories and neem 375.3 
Gould’s Curious Myths hs of the Mid- 
dle Fale ay 375; Blanchard’s Abraham 
375; nee Poems of 
oe Pilgrims, American Natu- 
ralist, 376: A ued Manual of His- 
torical Literature, rg Green’s the 
oe of England, 376; American 
jowe of Numismatics for January, 


Fare—Condit s ae of the ae; D 


_ a wig 8 Britain, whit snes In- 
ustria! $s oO! 10, 716; 
Reemelin’s Ske tch of Greene Town. 
ship, Ohio, 716 ; Newly Discovered 
Oration of Daniel ebster, m6; 
Bureau of Education Circulars, 
Kelton’s Fort Mackinac, 716; fa 
son’s “sf Law on Bridges, 716; 
White’s Money and its Substitutes, 
oat Smucker’s Licking County, 716; 
es s a of Charles Cowley, 
od Goodwin’s Sketch of James 
itts and his Sons, 716; Headley’s 
ae Centennial, 716 ; Brinton’s 
Books of Chilan Balam, 716; Titus’ 
Sabin Family, 116. 
November—Lord’s Points of History, 
3; Mackenzie’s America, 788 ; 
Cook’s Geological Survey of N. J., 


788. 
of Yale 





Bible, 446; Lod 44 
ennings’ Church = Christ, 44 
ling of the Century Box byt é 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, 448; Caverly’s Indian 
Wars of New Engicnd, 448; Smith- 
sonian Fe apemie 448; Bartol’s Emer- 


Sac tien, Historical Society Col- 
lections, 516 ; Roosevelt’s Naval War 
of 1812, 518; Poore’s Life of General 
Burnside, 519; Hayden’s History of 
Soldiers, issued by West Virginia, 
520; Pedder’s Garfield’s Place in 
History, 520: Jones’ Address before 
the Confederate Survivors’ Associa- 
the Bure Portraits and Vignettes in 
the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 


ing, 5: 
Au, s¢—Harris’ Battle of Groton 
eights, 578; R. I. Historical Tracts, 
578; De Costa’s Verrazano the Ex- 
plorer, 5793 ; Waring and Cable’s His- 
tory of New Orleans and Report on 
Austin, Texas, 579; Nicolet’s Dis- 
covery of the Noi west, 580; Cen- 
of Vermont and battle of Ben- 
ington, 580; Tristram Dodge and 
his scendants, 580; Handbook of 
the White Mountains, 580. 
Se, ee eae tae Stevens the 
Sommoner, 643; Jones’ History of the 
bey apa se the Conquest of 
Ost mbes p one Hola B -G' d 
October—Perry’s urying-Groun 
of Fairfield, 710 ; MacDonald’s Old 
Copp’s Hill’ and Burial-Ground, 10; 
Kings County Geneal Gut 
Collections, 710 ; Cox’s Atlantis, 711 ; 
Cist’s Army of the Cumberland, 712; 
Translation of New Testament, 7123 
Dutch Church Year-Book, 713; 
Hovey’s celebrated American Cay- 
erns, 713; Parton’s Gen. Butler in 
New O: gt 7135 Beers’ Sketch of 
John Jone: 3 Onderdonk’s An- 
tiquities of Rs hurch of Jamaica, 
14; Re-dedication of the Old State 
tie in Boston, 714; Beardsley’s 
— Land ‘Controversy, 143 
Sketch of Maj. Nathan Gold, 
vee ; Charleston Year-Book, 714; 
Stevens’ Fly-Fishing in Maine lakes, 
715; Chicago Bar Association Lec- 
tures, 715; N.Y. Academy of Sci- 
ences Transactions, 715; Archzologi- 
cal Institute of America, Report, 715 ; 
Cleaver’s Earl Chicago Reminiscen- 
ces, 715; Hoffman’s Fimter in the 
West, 715; Cowley’s R of 


bi Dexter’s Foundin, 
 Giliege, and Gov, Elihu Yale, 858 ; 
Baldwin's Ecclesiastical Constitution 
of Yale College, 858, Adams’ Manual 
of Historical Literature, 860; White- 
ay Colonial History of N. J., 


Little Compton, R. I., Pilgrim memorial 
erected, 597... ‘ . 
Livingston, Philip, engaged in whaling, 


169. 

Lioyd’s Neck, L. I., British captured 
at, 175. 

Lodge, Henry Cabot, ~s of Alexander 
Hamilton, noticed, 44 

oom Chief, a Pawnee we sketch of, 


Longiellow topeg | W., celebration of 
his birthday at ortland, 151; death 
of, 231; his relation to American his- 
tory, 272; memorial notices of, 298, 
300 ; early works of, 636 ; poem Love- 

—" Fight, 6 iis 

Long I settlement of 
p> Riven and Southold, 76 ; 
secret service in the revolution, 993 
attack on Fort Gecege, 104 ; Sound 
frozen in 1780, 103 ; rations on, in 
the revolution, 168 ; May-pole, 577 ; 
colonial fishery, 640. 

— + ena ee Society, annual 


eeting 
Lord, John, "potas. of History for 
Schools and Colleges, noticed, 788. 
Le pt. Joshua, constructs a gun- 
boat on Lake naam 1760, 498. 
Lossing, penne » Harper's Cyclo- 
pedia of U. S. istory, noticed, 156. 
Lott, Col. Abraham, made prisoner, 177. 
Lucbock, H. M., Studies in ce History 
of the Book of Common Prayer, 
noticed, 1§3- 
Ludlowe, Roger, the father of Conn. 
5 taemgn William A, Beers, 


Lan! ‘St. John, Island of, 510, 


Ms «MISS JANE, monument 

and locality of her murder. 
Charles A. Campbell, 202. 

McCalman, Archibald H., History of 
England, noticed, + 

MacDonald, Edward, early New —_ 
land tombstones, 708 ; ; old Copp’s 
hill and burial-ground, noticed, 710. 

McGown, S. Ben his father’s resi- 
dence in Central Park, 39, 43, 46, 
ABs 229. 

ae Revolutionary opera- 





History, 715 ; Titus Family in Amer- 
ica, 716, War of 1776 between U. S, 


tions, 488. 
Mackenzie, Robert, History of the U. 








S., Conde, South America, etc., 
noticed, 

Maclay, Tice, Sketches of Debate 
s a First Senate, U. S., noticed, 

Macomb hous? at Kingsbridge, N. Y., 
52. 

Maddock, Edward K., 


77 
Madrid, Meeting of the Americanistes, 


mentioned, 


292. 

Meme. city of Agamenticus, 93; anni- 

3557 8 of the landing at ennebec, 

$55 ir Robert Carr in 623 ; Mou- 

sor’s plan of expedition, in 1760, 

fon Quebec to, 709 ; Fly-Fishing in 

the Lakes of, noticed, 715; early 

visits to the coast, 821 ; copper-plate, 
1648, found at Castine, 855. 

Maine Historical Society, Collections, 
noticed, 73 ; Collections edited by Dr. 
Kohl. 3905 celebration of a 

irthday, 151; r on Gen, Releg 
¥ tng William Gould, 


Wadsw 
151; rtrait yl wd ¢ Freeman pre- 
sented, 445; J or Meeting, 642 ; 


id day at Damarsct, y od, e 
sn on ancient Pemaquid, 857; 
G. Tenny’s remarks on the N. E. 
Charter of 1620, 857. 
Malsburg, Hauptman Frederick von 
dem, iaries of, 509. 
= fe British armed schooner, 


Mann iner, Wiikam, a noted whaleboat 
captain in the Revolution, 177. 
M rye John, statue to the memory 


of, 1 
Marsaall, Orsamus H., The New York 


Charter, 1664 and 167 
M us tin, Benjamin N., Setch of John 


. Draper, 233. 
Maryland not a Catholic Settlement, 


480, 

Maryland Gazette, a set for sale, 54. 

Mason Edward G., the record book 
of Col. John Todd, first Civil Gov- 
ernor of the Illinois Country, 5 

Mason, Rev. Johr estes ob 854. 

Mason ( Grant, i in] sos 





with N. Y., 28; By Compan au- 
thorizes the settlement of ea 
265; council and clergy dressed in 
homespun, 93 5 : lates her com- 


ere 1785, y-pole in, 508 ; 
pease tose 2: fined in, "634: A 
in the Hi d conven- 





tion'of 1780, ‘688 : to ra quota of 
continental t Ss, 690; trading 
towns and number of houses, 1675, 


850. 

Masanchenetsn Historical Society, Pro- 
ceedings, Vol. xviii., jotiees. 14s 
301; memorial notice of fellow, 
joo ; action on the death of Emer- 
son, 442; collections VII., noticed, 

16, announcement of the deaths of 
‘rederic de Peyster and Chandler 
Robbins, 856. 
ar se treats with the Pilgrims, 
21 
Match-coats, used by Indians, 144. 
Mathews, John F., letter on America, 


701. 
—" Davis, plan ” capture, 
Mauig reg 

in Nova Scotia, 
May, “poh Jacobsen, first Di- 


rector-general of New Netherland, 
322. 


earliest - aaa settlement 





INDEX 


Mayas of Yucatan, Motes Records of 
the, mentioned, 716. 
Mayflower, origin of the name, ar 
368. 439, 514; arrives at Cape Co 
eh ; the compact signed on the, 
May -pole, in Mass., 508; in N.Y., 
Mecklenberg Declaration, 507. 
a Bull, a Pawnee Chief, sketch 


of, 7 

Metdism, Old and New, noticed, 
231. 

Pc hostilities with Texas, 383. 

Miller, Peter, sreeenpiies of his. mili- 
tary uipments, 7 

Minuit, Peter, ,, hoe fe of New 
Netherland, 322. 

Mississippi River, celebration of the 
discovery % 139; discovery, 182, 
226, ro 366; explored by La Salle, 
312, 6: 

iiook ‘Valley, N. Y., settlement, 


Mohawk Indians, 338. 

Mohegan Indians, census of, 50; land 
controversy, noticed, 714- 

Money, and its substitutes, mentioned, 


716. 

Monmouth, N.J., battle of, 191 ; monu- 
ment, 291. 

Montgomery, Col., commander of Fort 
Gage, IIL, 594 

Mere Gen. Richard, farm for 
sale, 29 

wnat, John, note on the battle of 


Harlem, 39 ; yy foes. a4 ben erty in 
America, 362; 3 ition in 

1760, from Fos ti aine, 709 ; 
pl the head of the statue of 


George III., 854. 
Monts, Pierre du Guast, voyage of, 
sasedy, Jouliusy aad bi 
» Joshua, and his times, 299. 
> tg ae photograph of, ag Dr. 
Draper, 246; curser, 145. . 
Moore, Goorge H. Dich 
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EGROES, slaves executed for 
witchcraft, in IIl., 592. 
Nelson, William, parents of James 
Smithson, 144; match-coats describe:!, 
344: law of N. J. on public bridges, 


7 

Netherlands, Government of the towns 
of the, 316, : 

New Brunswick, N. J., mentioned, 177. 

New Brunswick, N. §., in the Revolu- 
tion, 486. 

Newburgh, N. Y., memorial column, 
291; proposed centennial celebration 
in 1883, 436; plan of the encamp- 
ment rt 511; reasons for the centen- 
nial, 716. 

New Castle, Pa., 
mg at, 665. 

Newcomb, George B., Review of Sum- 
ner’s Andrew ackson, 831. 

New hey gi S ay} of land in, by the 

Duke of York, 26; called New Ca- 
gy 85, 510, 708 , hawks imported 
to, May-pole cut down, &; 
poe of the Indians, Mp, 3208 
first Episcopal church, 365 ; istory 
of the indian Wars of, noticed, 448; 
Gosnold’s voyage | 555; Popham’s 
voyage, 1607, 658% rst sketch of the 
coast, 556; first divine service in, 
557; first white woman born in, 597, 
700 5 the Good Samaritan shilling, 
8353 earl; tombstones, ae 708 ; date 


date of Penn’s land- 


forefathers’ day, 575, 41, 789, 803 5 
groaning beer, 707; thanksgivin 
ay 757; Plymouth Rock restored, 
789: ring’s voyage, 806 ; Plymouth 

fore the ge 806 ; ‘charter of, 
1620, 857 ; re voyages, 806, 818: 
colonization of, Big ta4 habits and 
customs of the In jans, 841 ; product 
and animals, 843; trading towns, with 
number of houses, 1675, 850; cate- 
chising declared unscriptural in, 854. 

New England Historic ine! 
Society, ens Thaxter 
151; ately Beebe age in 





ohn 

the author of the bean on tak- 
ing up arms in 1775, 51 

mess Jacob B., pd tha sketch of 
Frederic de Peyster, » 786. 

Morgan, Gen, Daniel, a of Cow- 
pens, noticed, 154; confounded with 
Col. George Morgan, 229; monument 
over his ve, 291, 

Morgan, Joseph, invention in naviga- 


tion, 1714, 637. 
Morris, Lewis, letter of Gen. Braddock 
pl 512; ill-treated by N.J. Assembly, 


Morris, Capt. Thomas, in the Country 
of a Illinois, Henry C, Van 
Schaack, 

Morse, John T., Life of John Quincy 
Adams, noticed, 373 

Morse, S. uA B., Invention of the tele- 
graph, 2 

Morton, Nathanial, Reasons why the 
Pilgrims left Holland, 845. 

Morton, ‘Thomas, of Merry Mount 2. 
F.. De Costa, 81, 707. 

Moultrie, Gen. William, character of, 


Mullin, Priscilla, first white woman born 
in New England, 597. 
Mungo, A., note on Battesson Hoeck, 


Murray. * a engaged in the whale 
fishery, 169. 

Muskingum vaaeh coal mine discov- 
ered, 1748, 14 

Myths of ithe Midale Ages, noticed, 375. 


the Development of American Char- 
acter, paper read by Rev. Anson Titus, 
te tition Congress in regard to 
Josh Tos tok ete aes 
0 \- y and his Times, 
Jos Edward Winslow, 299 ; Seal 
of. Mi dlesex Canal Company pre- 
sented, 443; A Border New Hamp- 
shire bine Sol the bingy Sontag ol 
sy, r harles S$, 443% 
pata Sons on the death of a 


Coens, ; address on Concord, 


A. Bronson Alcott, 709; original 
Plan of Montressor’s Ex dition in 
om Savon to Maine, pre- 


New ev nga Historical and Genealo- 
gical Register, noticed, 232. 
wet a Mg Primer, earliest edition 
iC, 795- 
New England Society on Brooklyn, 
ings, noticed, 3 

New nen “Canaan, aa Thomas 
Morton, 83, 

Memeidiasd. "French voyages 
286 ; Colony of Avie, founded by 
Lord Baltimore. ge 

New Ham: pees 2 e Grantsof, Germs 
of Nullification and Secession, 1776, 

‘ohn L. Rice, t; first Assembly at 
xeter, 1; formation of Constitution, 
10; boundary controversy, 443; rep- 
resented in the Hartford Convention 
of 1780 688; to furnish quota of 
Continental troops, 690; trading 
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want and number of houses, 1675, 

51 

New Haven, Conn., Antiquities, 701 ; 

population in 1782, 704 

Now Haven Colon Historical Society, ~ 
cane of Francis poems presented tu, 
710; publications of, noticed, 858. 

= Jersey, Boundary dispute with N. 

» 29; documents relating to the 
Solon history of, noticed, 303, 860 ; 
continental line in the Va. ene 
1781, noticed, 304; difference 
tween the Assembly and Gov. Mor- 
ris, 1755, 502; arrival of the first 
tn vessel, the Salem, 647; law 
on public bridges, mentioned, 716 ; 
thanksgiving day in, 762; Geological 
surv of, noticed, 788, 

New Mexico, — “of the Pueblo 
Indians of, 2 

New Netherlans, settled by the Dutch, 
314; Governors, 322. 

New Orleans, celebration of La Salle 
bi-centenary at, 139: History of, 
noticed, 579; origin of the Creoles, 
619; Gen. Butler’s administration 
ms. 4 713. 

Moree bes “pe the old stone mill, 276 ; 
ernon in command at, 504 

Now PRochelle and Old Pelham, Wire 
liam Hague, 151, 521. 

New Youn me noticed, 712. 

New Y. tern boundary, 4, 
os Py; 9 443 Charters of 7664’ and 

Marshall, 24; Northern 
a 29; histo 


and settle- 
ment Of towns on the Hudson,, no- 
ticed, 73, ; delegation to Yorktown 
Centennial, 77;. the great Colonial 
Governor of, 106; treatment of In- 
dians, 108, 111; Continental line, 
146; declaration of freeholders and 
freemen of the province of, 130; the 
Saratoga monument, 222; women 
with first regiment, 225; Pps the 
revolution, 279 ; action o' incial 
Congress, 285; internal navigation, 
401; description of Western, in 1764, 
76; administration of Sir Henry 
oore, 503; rent riots, 1766, 508 ; 
Charter to the Duke of York, 600 ; 
represented in the Hartford Conven- 
tion of 1780, 688 ; Act for filling quota 
of Conaiseneal troops, 691; arms of 
the State, 795; thanksgiving day in, 


762. 
New York Academy of Sciences, trans- 
actions, noticed, 715. 
New York Chamber of Commerce, 
—— to the memory of Samuel P, 


noticed, 76. 
ter" ork City, Battle of Harlem 
ins, 39, 627; Black Horse tav- 
ern, 39, 40, 46; Jones’ farm, 48; Mc- 
Gowan eg) 39, 48, 229; Macomb 
house, $2 3eorge Clinton Society, 
54; Ugly 7 Cbs Park Association, 
ai iat the James fountain, 
Secret Service of the Revolution, 
+ hard yet 1780, 10 ae 
gan Charter, 109, 605-607 ; irst As- 
sembly, 110; trade with the Indians, 
vy on fishermen, 1775 whale- 
t privateersmen, 178; plan to 
capture Mayor Matthews, 179 ; fish- 
ing industry, 179, 640 ; Chamber of 
Commerce revi , 180; scarcity of 
fish, 180; Marriner’s tavern, 181; 
ed erected to William Pitt, 215 ; 
Benson house, 229 ; Caledonian Soci- 
rd 229; Trinity Church on fire, 279; 
Stamp Act troubles, 279, 503; Sons 


INDEX 


. Liberty, liberty pole cut 
down, 280 ; Pond house burned, 
280 ; tea troubles, 280; Non Impor- 
tation Agreement, _ ‘282 ; ; supplies 
for Boston seized, 283 ; Committee of 
roo elected, 283 ; Meeting to close 
~ rt, 284 ; Kingsbridge to be 
ed, "284; ; fast-day, 285; Origin 
ey Development of the Municipal 
Government, 315, 5t1, 598; first 
elephant in, 358, 513; Ba yard man- 
sion, 360; fire on Randall’s Island, 
7, Montressor’s pr destroyed 
fire, 362 ; Centennial of the evac- 
quia, 369; the new road in, 437; 
first lioa in, 437, 512; illicit trade, 
509; statuary in Central Park, 583 ; 
divided into wards, 608; Ministry 
Act, 610; Marg of Trinity Church, 
610; occupied y the British, 610} 
Montgomerie Charter, 609, 611 ; 
ent row-boat, 637; Robins reef, ; ; 
arrival of the steamer British Queen, 
1839, 783; Stuyvesant’s bouwery, 
7; announcement of Mrs. Lamb's 
R. y. Biography, 788; head of the 
statue of —— IIL., ‘854; 7 Moore’ s 
tavern at Fort ashington and Cox’s 
tavern at Kin ngsbridge, oy: News- 
paper entitled the Tra’ issued, 
New" York Genealo and a 
cal Society, Old eee a and New 
chelle, paper read by William Hague, 
.D., 151 ; Reminiscences of Lincoln 
a & + SS — the rebellion, 
Arnold, 300; the Van 
Waeemear Manor, by Mrs. Martha 
i Lamb, 370%] Fish, Fisheries, and 
ina on in N. Y. in the to cen- 
Thewes H. Edsall, 
ew York Historical Society, y ay 
meeting, bust of William Beach Law- 
rence presented, paper on Albert 
Gallatin, r,* William Beach a 
rence, 150; February meeting. pape! 
on Dongan, the Great Colonial Gov. 
ernor, read by Rev. P. F. Dealy, 
S. J., 150; statue of William Pitt, 
in possession of, 215; April aes, 
per on the Lite vam a3 Read 
Biokes 1 age read by Henry C 
Schaack ; memorial notice of Leng- 
fellow, by William Allen Butler, 298; 
May _ meeting. Durr collection of 
t 1, 


N 





paintings, 
the centennial of evacuation of N, 
: paper on the Discovery of the 
Hodson River, Dr. B. F. De 
69: June meeting, 
in’ ‘Dickinson, "by 
oll 514; to meeting, 
ceedings on the — of mE Pr 
De Peyster, 786; on the Ori- 
why _— of Hise oa Some 
r. George is; necrology, 
787; fragments of the procnet vg ht 
III., in possession of, 854. 
New York Park Association, More 
Public Parks, noticed, 7 
Nicolet, John A., History “of the Dis- 
ar of the’ Northwest, noticed, 


Nicollet, John, the first white man in 
the Northwest, 411. 

Nod, the land of, in Mass., 510. 

Norseman, the track of the, 4: 

Norum| in New England, 555. 

North, ba sketch of Baron Steu- 


Norihamgion, Earl, letter to James I. 
in relation to the Bermudas, 506. 


Northwest, The Great, the nature of 
the titles by which it has been held, 
Isaac Smucker, 408. 

Norwalk, Conn., punthened from the 
Indians, : 268. 

Notes, Yanuary—The Last of the Mo- 
hegans, 50; Tappan, N. Y., 51; a 
Church of Eng! ory * pamphiet, 
the Macomb house at Kingpintdge, 
N. Y., 52; Washington on the mos- 
quito, 523 revolutionary wder- 
— 52; Paul Jones’ medal, 52: 

the Haytian style, 53; arrival of 
Berkley, 5}: 

Feb» uary—tLa Salle Bi-centenary, 139; 
Greek vs. British coionies, 139 ; He. 
torical records, Library of Congress, 
140: Old Ironsides, 140; the City 
Gazette and Daily Advertiser, Char- 
leston, +) 140; an industrious 
Gardner, 141; a kinswoman of La 
Salle, 141; Gen. Arthur St. Clair, 
141 ; father of Gilbert Stuart, 141. 

March—A false method, 221 ; per con- 
tra, 221; the De Bry pictures, 221; 
Ethan Allen once more, 221; gone to 
Texas, 222; the Saratoga monu- 
ment, 222; Christ Church, Phila., 
222; a Burgoyne spy. 22 ; the 
record of Washington's birth, 223 ; 
Harlem Heights, 223 ; Indians, 224; 
_— career of Capt. Child, 


Aprii-Con ss and monuments, 291 ; 
the André shaf haft, 291 ; the Ricketts 
family, 292; the wheat-field near 
Bemus heights, 292; the Ancients in 
wore 292 ; the Americanistes, 

; Gen. ror orgy farm, 293 ; 
Boston emg 53 ; Massachusetts 
in homespun, 

May—The first aahene’ in U. 8., 358; © 
Gates’ headquarters at ee a, 
359; gift from Ulster Co., ” 
to mage 359: Wadingen asa 

rag 4 ; verses to Washington, 
360 ; the old Bayard ———: 360 5 
the Saratoga monument, ; por- 
trait of La Salle, 361; Ga post- 
age stamp, 361 ; Sir Henry ‘Ciewon 
at West Point, 361; Judge Jones 
vs. Montressor, 361 ; the red house at 


Fort Edward, N. Y., 362; Gen. 
Gates, 363; armed schooner Gen. 
Arnold sold at pre 635 ship 
Nonsuch 





Gen. Arnold, p63? “the Shawanese 
name for the Ohio, 363. 
Sune—Texas and Tyler, 434; Prog- 
ress and Prejudice, 434; Moultrie 
and Gadsden, 435; the Washing- 
ton headquarters at Tappan, 435; 
the first lion in U. S., 435; the first 
American cargo of cotton to England, 
435; the Newburgh centennial, 436. 
Fuly—The Mecklen’ declaration, 
507 ; the Charlestown May-pole, 507; 
early rent riots, 507 ; illicit trade dur- 
ing the Revolution, old ms. 
Hessian diaries, 509; fanklin on 
34 vo path, 509; Battesson-Hoeck, 
Avapast_Fobs Bonython, 573; Pére 
Breteux, 573 ; Horicon, 574; a des- 
= of Raleigh ae 4" 574; 
oneless America, 57. Gorges 
a ; the je ads of the 
Pilgrims, 575 ; the Faneuil portrait, 


576. 
Séptember—Scape of American his- 
632; _concerning expression, 
Fe Washington's birthday, - 632 ; 














the eleven thousand virgins, 633: 
braham Linculn, 634; the Original 
thirteen, 634; a case in Casuistry, 
634; the Bushnell coins, 635 ; Long- 
fellow, 636. ‘ 
October—The liberty of Prophesying, 
699 ; puones history, 699 ; the 
Royal road, 700; the visit of the 
Vikings, 700; New lfaven antiqui- 
ties, 701; the erring sister, 702; crows 
mated, 703 ; the telegraph, 703 ; first 
sale of a black slave in England, 703: 
Watts’ psalms, 703; the origin of O. 
K., 703 ;:monuments, 704. 
November—Col. Varick’s portrait, 784; 
the dollar mark, 784; Prescott’s 
thoroughness, 784; a line from Wm. 
Penn, 784 ; memorial stones, 784. 
December—Vhe Pilgrim Fathers, 851 ; 
or John Smith, 852; the portrait 
of Miles Standish, 852; unfortunate 
Typos, 852; the patriotic Hewitt 
family, 853; Simon Bolivar, 853; 
Indian antiquities, 853; Judge Van 
der Kemp’s manuscript, 853. 
Nova Scotia, in the revolution, 486; 
earliest English settlement, 488. 


HIO. A Sketch of Industrial Pro- 
ress, noticed, 716. 
Ohio River, the Shawanese name for 
the, 363. 

O. K.., origin of the phrase, 703, 856. 
Onderdonk, Henry, Jr., Antiquities of 
the Parish of Jamaica, noticed, 714. 

Oswego, N. Y., Garrison at, 504. 

Original Documents, letters on the bat- 
tle of Harlem Plains, 39, 627; diary 
of Col. Storrs, 124; letters of Capt. 
John Chester, 124; Benedict Arnold’s 
declaration, 129 ; journal of the Rev. 
John Graham, 206; N. Y. pendin 
the revolution, letters of ‘Thomas El- 
lison, Jr., 279; Col. Febiger’s letters 
to J. Sobotken, 351; letters on Brad- 
dock’s defeat, 500, 502: letter of 
Gov. Colden to Gen. Johnson, 503 ; 
Gov. Shirley to the same, 504; Earl 
of Northampton’s letter on Expedi- 
tion to Bermudas, 505 ; letters on the 
evacuation of Ticonderoga, 566; Gen. 
Schuyler’s orders on the evacuation 
of Ticonderoga, 567; proceedings of 
the Convention held at Hartford, in 
1780, 688 ; the beginnings of Trans- 
atlantic Steam Navigation, letter to 
Rev. D. D. Field by Junius Smith, 
774; letter on Penn’s patent, 1681, 
848; commission of Capt. Thomas 
Holmes, 1682, 849; trading Towns 
ae Ports in New England, 167s, 

50. 


ABODIE, ELIZABETH, monu- 
ment to, 597. 
Pacific States, Indian languages of, 


254. 

Paine, Thomas, motto of, 577. 

Palfrey, Francis Winthrop, Antietam 
and Fredericksburg, noticed, 153. 

Palmer, Edmund, British spy, executed 


332. 
Parsons, Col. Abraham, expedition to 
+9 170. 
Parsons, Gen. S. H., portrait, 294. 
Parton, James, Gen. Butler in New 
Orleans, noticed, 713. 
Paskel, Thomas, description of Pa., 


659. 
Paterson, Gen. John, portrait, 294. 
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Patterson, Gen. John, portrait, 854. 

Paulding, John, monument at Peeks- 
kill, 335. 

Pawnee Indians, Their Habits and 
Customs, Yohn B. Dunbar, 734; 
mourning, 734; religion, 735% creation, 
7423 mOMy, 743 5 dar, 744; 
mental traits, 745; present condition 
and prospects, 751; slavery, 752; 
derivation of Pawnee, 753 ; sketches 
of Lone Chief and Me icine Bull, 


754+ 

Peabody Education Fund, Proceedings 
of the Trustees, noticed, 77. 

Pedder, Henry C., Garfield’s place in 
History, noticed, 520. 

Peekskill, N. Y., In the Revolutionar- 
War, Charles A. Campbell, 331. 
Pell, Thomas, family of, p. 
Pelham and New Rochelle, N. Y., 

Witham Hague, 151, 521. 

Pemaquid, Me., early trade and settle- 
ment, 823 ; sketch of ancient, 857. 

Penn, William, and the Bi-Centena: 
of the Founding of Pa., Daniel Wit- 

. liams, 6453 waren patent, 648 ; 
ony with the Indians, 653 ; charac- 

ter, 656, 658 ; description of his man- 
sion, 656; arrives at New Castle, 
665; portraits, 666; note to Squire 
Ellis, 784 ; letter relating to patent 
of, 848 ; commission to Capt. Thomas 
Holmes, 849. 

Pennsylvania, discovery of coal, 1748, 
142 ; troops at Yorktown, 147; meet- 
ing of Pa. line, 201; operations of 
the Indians, 1757, 500; bi-centenary 
vf the founding of, 646; named, 648; 
plan of government, 649, 652; de- 
scription of the province, 659; let- 
ter on Penn’s patent, 1681, 848; 
Thomas Holmes commissioned by 
Penn, 1682, 849. 

Penterarese, meaning of the word, 294. 
Perry, Kate E., the old burying-ground 
of Fairfield, 710, , 
Philadelphia, operations of the armies 
near, 1113 restoration of Christ 
Church, 222; attempt to blow up 
British ships at, 143; governs the 
markets of U. S., 3523 exiled French 
nobles arrive at, 437; illicit trade with 
N.. Y¥.,° 37 509; Blue Anchor 
tavern, 651; first physician in, 662. 

Pilgrims, Poems of the, noticed, 375 ; 
memorial erected at Little Compton, 
R. L, 597; celebration of the landing 
at Plymouth, 575; date of, 802-805 ; 
first + po of the, 789 ; arrive 
at Cape Cod, 791 ; explore Cape Cod, 

93, 795, 796; names of, landed at 
lymouth, 796; attacked by Indians, 
97 3 first oration commemorating the 
landing, 800; date of the landing, 
802-805; treaty with Indians, 821 ; 
seven articles of the Church of Ley- 
den, 845; reasons for the, leaving 
Holland, 846; May compact, 
847; land at Plymouth, 851. 

Pilgrim Society, date of the landing of 
the pilgrims, 641; sermons by John 
Alden, presented, 641. 

Pitt, William, statue at Charleston, S. 
C., 2143 at New York, 215. 

Pitts, James, Memorial of Lives and 
Services of, and his sons, mentioned, 








716, 

Plymouth, Mass., landing of the Pil- 
grims, 575, 851; list of, 796; discov- 
ery of, 797; Blaskowitz’s plan of, 
797, 749: survey of the harbor, 798 ; 
first settlers land on Clark’s Island, 
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801; date of the landing of the Pil- 
grims, 802-805 ; before the Pilgrims 
B. F. De Costa, 806; harbor visite 
by Pring, 1603, 806 ; by Dermer, 1619, 
817; Samuset at the settlement, 81g ; 
number of houses, 1675, 850. 

Plymouth Rock, restored, Herbert B. 
Adams, 789. 

Pollock, George, justice of the peace in 
New Orleais, 226. 

Poor, Gen. Enoch, portrait, 294, 441. 


854. 

Poore, Ben. Perley, Life and Public 
Services. of yh ae E. Burnside, 
noticed; 519. 

Popham, George, voyage to N. E., 
1607, 556. 

Popham, Me., two hundred and sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary, 555. 

Potter, R. M, battle of San Jacinto, 
5: colonization of Texas, 157; Wes- 
ley as a bishop, 367. 

Potts, Isaac, mansion, headquarters of 
Washington, 113, 149. 

Powell, J. W., First Annual Report of 
Bureau of Ethnology, noticed, 231. 
Preble, George yer 4 Paul Jones’ 
medal, 52; sketch of Henry Knox, 

noticed, 77. 

Prescott, William H., his thorough- 
ness, 784 

Presidential campaign of 1824-25, 629. 

Princeton, N. J., battle of, 545; sketch 
of, William S. Stryker, 550; and 

‘Ticonderoga, 1777, reply to the review 
on the St. Clair papers, We#lliam 
Henry Smith, 680. 

Princeton, explosion on the steamer, 


399- P 

Pring, Martin, voyage to New Eng- 
land, 555; visits Plymouth harbor, 
1603, 806; narrative of his voyage, 
840. 

Printing, Invention of, noticed, 76. 

Progress and prejudice, 434. 

Prophesying, the liberty of, 699. 

Proudhomme, Sully, poem to America, 
35; reply to, Amma Lazarus, 36. 

Pueblo Indians, 298; language, 258 ; 
antiquities of, 853. 

Putnam, Gen. Israel, at the siege of 
Boston, 127. 


UAKERS, a French military one, 
53, 367; executed in Boston, 


355: 

Queries— Yanuary—A French military 
Quaker, 53 ; the George Clinton So- 
ciety, 54; e Mary Gazette, 
54; the Ugly Club, 54. 

February—The Havana expedition, 
141; Col. Scammel, 141; a Wash- 
ington letter, 141; Major Wyllys, 
142; Chief-Justice Marshall, 142 ; 
Col. Gegrge Croghan’s_ relations, 
142; coal mine in Muskingum val- 
ley, 142; battle of the Kegs, 143; 
Globes in America, 143 ; manuscript 
narrative of Rochambeau’s cam- 


ee 143- : 

‘arch—The Sharples portraits, 224 ; 
women in camp, 225; kite flying, 
225; George Pollock, 226 ; the peace 
of 1783, 226; St. Clair’s defeat, 226 ; 
the Presidential elector, 226 ; Wesley 
as a bishop, 226, 

April—The Mayflower, 293 ; Camoens, 
294} portraits, letters, 294; cost of 
the revolution: war to France, 
294; Penterarese’s, 294; Salt River, 
294. 
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ye tage ng on gambling, 3643 
Hudson river, most popu- 
lar poet, 365; Khis chapel, 365; 
Col. Thos. A. Foster, its: the com- 
mand at Bunker Hill, 365; first 
mention of America, 365; Washing- 
ton’s militaryfamily, 365. 

Fune—French exiles, 437; wyerng 
Blaskowitz, 437 ; the new road in N 
Y., 437; the Chessy cat, 437; the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, 437; tes’ 
Northern laurels and Southern wil- 
a 437; the Kosciusko school, 


yuh mortuary ring, 510; St. John 
Luis, 510 ; Canaan, 510; St. Jocelin, 
510; the land of Nod, 510; first 
merican wood-engraver, 5113; the 
Newburgh encampment, 511. 
August—Themap of Virginia, 576; Sir 
illiam West, 576; another May- 
pole, 577; Concord, 577; a disfran- 
ee county, 577; Paine’s motto, 


Séplember—h rare old bible, 636 ; colo- 
nial inventors, 637 ; Rall’s surrender, 
637; the dollar mark, 637; Robin’s 
reef, 637; early New England 
tombstones, 638. 

October—First U.S. census, $ aris- 
ing sun, 705; the federal republic, 
705; God’s thoughts = he ne 
war, 705; authors on Virginia, 
Fort Lee, 706; Bancroft pamphle' om, 
706 > ‘American comic periodicals, 

;-first female born in New Eng- 
nd, 706; secing stars, 706. 

November—A Boston riot, 785; the 
New England primer, 785. 

December—Kosciusko as an artist, 854; 
portraits of Winthrop Sargent, and 
Gen. John Patterson, 854; the head 
ot King George’s statue, 854; A. G. 
Hammond, 854 ; Thomas Robinson, 
loyalist, 854; catechising unscrip- 
tural, 854; Friar Leo, 855; was 
Washington an angler, 855; news- 
paper, The Traveller, 855. 


gene COL., surrender at Tren. 


Randall’s Blind, N. Y., Montressor’s 
house burned, 362. 

Rau, Charles, Articles on Anthropologi- 
cal Subjects, noticed, 232. 

Rawdon, Lord, letter on the Camden 
campaign, 496. 

Reemelin, C., sketch of Greene town- 
ship, Ohio, mentioned, 716. 

eo rm Times before the, no- 
ticed, 7 

Reformed. “Protestant Dutch Church, 
Vear-book, 713. 

Reprints, the Statue to gre ood 
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of Gen. Huger, 357; eagles and fish- 
hawks on the udson River, 358; 
discrimination against American 
prisoners, in England, during the re- 
volution, 428; = track of the 
Norsemen, 431 ; voyage of Martin 
Pring, 1603, 840; the seven ‘articles 
of the Church of Leyden, se 845; 
Morton’s reasons for the ims 
leaving Holland, — the ay- 
flower compact, 

Replies. Roe den i battle of San 
‘Focinen, 55; the campai of the 
Allies, 59 ; disposition and order of 
battle of the allied armies, 59; 


INDEX 


Springettsbury Manor, Pa., 
Judge. e William — and Chief- = 
tice William Smith, 60. 
February—Japanese Americana, 144; 
the five zones, 144; Latrobe’s 
Washington, 144; James Smithson, 
144; match-coats, 144; the captors 
of André, 144; the moon curser, 145; 
André bibography, 145; origin of 
the name of Texas, 145; N. Y. Con- 
tinental line in the revolution, 146 ; 
disposition and order of battle of the 
allied armies, 146; Pa. troops at 
Yorktown, 147 ; the first almanac- 
maker, 148; bibliography of André, 
149; Col. Francis B » 149; ear- 
riags worn by American sailors, 149. 

March—Vhe discovery of the Missis- 
sippi, 226; the fraudulent Thevet, 
228; the old Benson house, 229 ; 
Caledonian Society, 229; Gen. 
Morgan, 2 — 

April—¥F renc discovery of the Missis- 
sippi, 294; battle of the Kegs, 206, 
297; the * convention of Saratoga, 
297; Benedict Arnold, Jr., 297 ; 
Gates-Wilkinson duel, 298. 

May—Mississippi River, 366; the 
military Quaker, 367; Wesley as a 
bishop, 367; duel of Gates and 
Wilkinson, 368; the Mayflower, 368. 

S¥une—Ethan Allen and Sir Henry 
Clinton, 438; Wesley as a bishop, 
439; the ayflower, 4393 cost of the 
revolutionary war to Sronen 4393 
the Grahams, 440; Salt River, 440 ; 

eagles and fish-hawks on the Hud- 
son, 440; portrait of Gen. Poor, 441 ; 
log canoes, 441; Sharples vs. Heath, 


Yaly—Government of N. Y. City, 511 5 
first lion in U. S., 512; firstelep' ant 
in U. S., 5133 Hudson River, 513 ; 
the bitter end, 514; Col. enj. 
Walker, 514; ‘Camoens, 514; the 
Mayflower, 514; Salt River, 514. 

August—Chessy cat, 577; badges of 
merit, 577; Von Eeiking, 577- 

September—Wesley as a bishop, 638 ; 

attle of the Kegs, 638 ; land of Nod, 
639 ; first wood-engraver, 639 ; count- 
less islands, 6: 

October—The dollar mark, 706; Stuy- 
vesant’s bouwery, 707; the first 
American wood-engraver, 707 ; Mor- 
tom — a ony 9°73 groaning 

dges of merit, 707 3 
a Alla: England tombstones, 
08; the name of Concord, 708; 
ew Engllsh Canaan, 708. 

November—F ort Lee, 785; Lovewell’s 
fight, 785. 

Davalorclibe Federal Republic,855 ; 
Washington’s mosquito story, 855; 
* Join or die,” newspaper, 855; ori- 
gin of the term O. K., 856; Boston 
riot, 1778, 856. 
eviews—The Memorial History of 
Boston, Edited by Justin Winsor, 2. 

F. De Costa, 233; The Political 
Life of John Quincy Adams, by John 
T. Morse, Jr., Hugh Hastings, 44 
The St. Clair Papers, Edited by ik 
liam Henry Smith, H. P. Yohnston, 
5383 Memoir of John C. Calhoun, “by 
Hermann Von Holst, George 
Cushman, 612; Robert Cavalier de 
la Salle, of Rouen, by Gabriel Gra- 
vier, Henry H. Hurlbut, 620; His- 
tory of the Ley wee of the Constitu- 
tion of U. S. of America, by George 
Bancroft, B. ®. De Costa, 669: An- 


drew Jackson as a Public Man, by 
William Graham Sumner, George 4. 
Newcomb, ae 

Rhinebeck, N. Y., Gen. Montgomery’s 
farm at. 293. 

Rhode Island, represented i 4 the Hart- 
ford Convention of 1780, 688; to fur- 
nish quota of Continental apg 
thanksgiving day. in, 762; trading 
TZ — number of sedi 1675, 


Rhode. Isiand Historical Society, ac- 
tion on the death of President Allen, 
2303 Proceedings, noticed, 444. 

Rhode Island a Tracts, Nos. 
9 to 14, wand. 578. 

Rice, John L.,New Tenpdiies Grants, 
a - Nullification and Secession 


Richardons, John, Quaker missionary, 
describes match-coat, 144. 

ae family, of Jamaica, W. I.. 292. 

bbins, Rev. Chandler, death of, 856. 

Robins Reef, N. Y., origin of the 
name, 637. 

Robinson, all noticed, 854. 

— William, place of his execu- 
tion, 

pend. Thouse, headquarters of Gen. 
Arnold, 718. 

Rochambeau, Count de, manuscript 
narrative of his campaign, 1781, 143 ; 
account of his mss., 

Romer, Col. Wolfgang W., mentioned, 


504. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, the Naval War of 
1812, noticed, 518. 

Royal road, the, 700. 

Ruggles, Samue B., Tribute to the 
memory of, noticed, 76. 

Rutgers, Col. ade account of the 
operations at N. Y., 1776, 44. 


T. BUDEAUX Church, England, 
the tomb of the Gorges at, 562. 
St. Clair, Gen. Arthur, his death and 
that o1 his widow, 141; Life and 
Public Services of, noticed, 152; ac- 
count of his defeat, 226; review of 
his military record, H. P. Yohnston, 
538, 686; at Princeton and Ticonde- 
roga, William Henry Smith, 680. 
St. Jocelin, killed by Indians, 510. 
St. Nicholas epry N. Y., resolutions 
on the death of Frederic de Peyster, 


858. 
St. Peter’s Church, Peekskill, N. Y., 


sable Island Colony, 286. - 
a estes Me., first settlement at, 


sain county, N. J., disfranchised, 


salle, Robert Cavalier de la, Bi-centen- 
ary, celebrated at New Orleans, 1 
a descendant of, 141; and the Me. 
sissippi River, 1682-1882, 182, 226; 
Memoir of, Gabriel Gravier, 305 : 
ortrait, 3603 discovers Mississippi 
liver, 366; ‘explorations, 411; re- 
view of Gravier’s memoir, Henry //. 
Hurlbuié, 620. 
Salt River, origin of the phrase, up, 
294, 440, 514. 
Samoset, and New England Coloniza- 
tion, Rufus King Sewall, 819. 

San Jacinto, battle of, 55, 167, 380, 
Saratoga, N. Y., Convention, 1777; 297; 
Gen. Gates’ "headquarters at, 359: 

monument, 222, 291, 360. 
Sargent, Winthrop, portrait, 854. 





Sayre, John, Author of God’s Thoughts 
of Peace in War, [os 


re , Col. » portrait, 





Scarlett, Thomas, mortuary ring of, 


Schaiyler, Gen. Philip, his command of 
the northern department, 1777, 546, 
566; evacuation of Ticonderoga, 684. 

Scudder, H. E., Stories and roman- 
ces, noticed, 375 

Scull, G. D., the Evelyns in America, 
noticed, 32 175. 

Seabury, Rev. jo arg claims to mes 
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Springettsbury Manor, Pa., location of, 


Stamp Act, celebration of the repeal 
of in eens ” C., 215; era 
of, paper at N. Y., 279; repealed, 
280; publication of the Constitu- 
tional Courant, 767, 856 

Standish, Capt. Mites, tis courtship, 
277, 597; commands exploring ex- 
pedition to Cape Cod, 793; portrait 
of, 794, 852. 

Stars, origin of the phrase seeing, 706. 

Steam Navigation, the commencement 
of egg = 774. 

ben. Baron, Widliam North, 187; 





authorship of ** Free T 
a Westchester Farmer, 117. 
and 


«at Valley Forge, 114. 
1s, Charles W., Fhy- -Fishing in 





Sewall, Rufus King, S 
New England Colonization, 8 19. 

Sewall, Samuel, diary of, noticed, 516 ; 
a case in casuistry, 654. 

Seymour, Richard, holds first divine 
service in New England, 557- 

Shakespeare, William, Literary Ubi- 
quity of, Henry C. Van Schaak, 2985 
his works .captured by the Indians 
from Braddock’s troops, 473 

Sharples, James. his portraits of Wash- 
ington, 224, 441. 

Sheahan, James W., Eulogy on 
Stephen A. Douglas, noticed, 375. 

Sherman, Col. Isaac, portrait, 294. 

Shirley, Gov. William, letter to Gen. 
Johnson 504. 

Short, John, Ohio, a Sketch of Indus- 

trial Progress, noticed, 716. 

Silliman, Gen. Gold Selleck, made 
prisoner, 171. 

Slaves executed in Illinois for witch- 
craft, 591 : first sale of a black slave 
in Eng! and, 703. 

Smalls, Robert, Romance of War in 
the Career of, noticed, 715. 

<a John, portrait of Peter Fan- 
eui 

Smith, Capt. John, monument in Lon- 

ion, 5 Map of Virginia, 576; 
visits ymouth harbor, 1614, 815; 
his birth and death, 852. 

Smith, Gen. Samuel, extract from his 
autobiography, 49 9. 

Smith, Joshua Het, his aapeeies 
with Arnold’s treason, 69, 718. 

Smith, Junius, Autobiography, and ac- 
count of transatlantic steam naviga- 
tion, 7 

Smith, Wiliam, mee goa and ad- 
denda to the sketch of, 60. 

Smith, W. Carey, Review of Times be- 
fore the Reformation, 77. 

Smith, William Henry, Princeton and 
Ticonderoga, 17775 ly to the re- 
view of the St. Cai papers, Gn 

Smithson, James, parents of, 144. 

Smithsonian Institution, Report for 
1880, noticed, 448. 

Smucker, Isaac, the Great Northwest, 
408 ; Centennial — of Licking 
Co., Ohio, mentioned, 7 

Smyth, John, the Se Baptist, the True 
Story of, noticed, 303. 

a J., letter to, 351. 


ticed, 76. hooey 
South Carolina, Assembly order a 
paged to William Pitt. 215; slavery 


of, no- 





Southold L. L, settlement of, noticed, 
Spain and the Straits of Gibraltar, in 


Shesein, Mita H., Poems of the Pil- 
grims, noticed, 375. 


Maine Lakes, noticed, 715. 
Sees Thaddeus, Biography of, no- 


ced, 643. 
PR cng Lilly E., Zufii and. Zufii- 


«205s noticed, Soe. j 
“4 





» place of his 


pre :s. 
Stewart, Gilbert, father of the artist, 


141, 

Stone, F, D., Bibli phy, of Penn 
and Pa., 661 ; date - Penn’s landing 
at New Castle, 665. 

Stone, William L., contributes sketch 
of Baron Steuben, by William North, 
187; a disfranchised county, 5773 
Van Eelking’s work translated, 577 ; 
contributes Transatlantic steam navi- 
gation, 774; to edit the orderly book 
of Sir John Johnson, 1777, 860. 

Stories and Romances, noticed, 375. 

Storrs, Col., Experience, Extracts from 
the diary ‘of, 124. 

Stow, Harriet B., garden party, 699. 

— Daniel, British spy, executed, 


Stryker, William S., N. J., continental 
line in the Va, campaign, noticed, 
Was ;. the massacre near old Tappan, 

oe s reception by the people 
J», noticed, 374; Princeton 
pote 17775 550. 
a. eter, Heath’s en cngraviog 
his army entering New ster- 
dam, 224, 441; Director Gen. of New 
Netherland, 325 ; his y proses yer 
Suffrage, Conn, origin of name, 
Sullivan, D. A., Sketch of "Chaise 
wley, mentioned, 716, 

Sumner, William G., Andrew Jackson 
asa Public Man, ‘reviewed, George 
B. Newcomb, 831. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Joshua Forman the 
founder of, 4oo! salt springs at, 405; 
incorporated, 407. 


ALLMADGE, MAJ. BENJA- 
MIN, enters the secret service, 
99; attack on Fort George, L. I., 
104, 1743 Washington Pec his 
portrait to, 105; letter of Washington 
on secret service, 290. 
Tappan, N. Y., origin of the name, 51 ; 
estruction of the André monument, 
1; the massacre near, noticed, 374; 
Washington’ s headquarters at, 435. 
Telegraph, exhibited on the stage, 703. 
"enny, A. G., remarks on New Eng- 
land charter of 1620, 857 
Texas, origin of the name, 145, 158, 167; 
the ‘Colonization of, 1. Potter, 
157; Slavery in, 161; the phrase gone 
to, 222 ; the Annexation of, a vindica- 
tion of President T yler, Lyon Gardi- 
ner Tyler, 377) 434, 616. 
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Thanksgiving day, the origin of, B. F. 
De Costa, 757. 

— Henry Knox, Sketch of, no- 
ticed, 7 

Thaxter. "edeek 
company, 1756, 15 

Thevet, André, deanigtion of America, 
130; an impostor, 226. 

Thornton, Peter P., aide-de-camp to 
Washington, 36s. 

Ticonderoga, captured, 284; fortified in 
1775, 505; evacuation of, 1777, 546, 


geome of his 


Titus, ‘Anson, Jr.. essay on American 
characte:, 151 ; the Titus and Sabin 
families, noticed, 7:6. 

Todd, Charles Burr, Whale-boat Pri- 
vateersmen of the Revolution, 168. 
Todd, Col. John, the Record Book of, 
first Civil Governor of the Illinois 

——- Edward G. Mason, 586. 

Tomes, Robert, My College Days, no- 
ticed, 232. 

bie 0, inventor of the submarine, 


Tipadlations, the Cosmography of the 
fraudulent Thevet, 130; Early French 
voyages to Newfoundland, 286. 

Transylvania College, founded, 595- 

Traveller, the, a newspaper issued at 
N., Y., 855. 

Trenton, N. 3) -» Mutiny at, gor; mili- 

rm d Operations, 1776-77, 544, 550; 
Col. Rall’s surrender, 637. 
Trinity Church, N. Y., steeple on fire, 


279. 

Trumbull, a extract of a letter 
to his son, 1776, 4 

Tyler, — visdicntion of, his Texas 


policy, 377: 

Tyler, Lyon Gardiner, the Annexation 
of Texas, a vindication of President 
Tyler, 377; 434- 


GLY CLUB, the, 54. 
Ulster Co., N. Y., present flour 
to Boston, 359. 
Upshur, Abe! e., ap 
of State, 381; dea 
United States, Constitution z noticed, 
743, alliance with France, 114; publi- 
cation of historical records, 140} con- 
ress votes a statue to Chief Justice 
arshall, 142; sketches of debate in 
the first ‘Senate, noticed, 154; whal- 
ing company formed, 169; © pM 
of peace of 1783, 226; formation Elec- 
toral College, 226; erection of revolu- 
tionary monuments, ordered by Con- 
gress, 1882, 291; wage § in 1784, 350; 
t elephant in, 3s 513 3 political 
nerets 1844, 389 rench Spoliation 
claims, 426; first lion in, 435, 512; 
first cargo of cotton to England, 435 ; 
political history of, 449; naval war of 
1812, noticed, 518; list of portraits 
and vignettes of the Bureau of En- 
graving, noticed, 520; slavery ques- 
tion, 615; Presidential Cainpaign of 
1824-25, 629; the dollar mark, 637, 
706, 784; rst wood-en raver, 511, 
639; review of Bancroft’s 5 History of 
the formation of the Constitution, 668; 
convention held at Hartford, 1780, 
688 ; first census, 704; called a Fed- 
eral’ —— 705, 855 ; comic peri- 
odicals, 707; war of 1886 with Great 
Britain, noticed, 716 ; bureau of edu- 
cation, circulars of information, men- 
tioned, 716; notice of Mackenzie’s 
history, 788. 


ps goes Secretary 
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ALLEY FORGE, Pa., Headquar- 
ters of the American Army, Henry 

B. Carrington, 1115 winter at. 89. 
Van Cortlandt House, at Croton, N.Y., 


333. 

Van Rensselaer Manor, N. Y., 370; 
rent riots, 1766, 508. 

Van Schaack, Henry, family of, 470. | 

Van Schaack, Henry C., literary ubi- 
quity of Shakespeare, 298. 

Van Schaack, Peter, sketch of, 343. + 

Van Twiller, Wouter, Director-General 
of New gg eng 

Van Voorhis, Elias W., Ancestry of 
William Roe Van Voorhis, noticed, 


76. 
Varian Family, Gencalogy of, noticed, 


77. 

Varick, Col. Richard, letters on the 
evacuation of Ticonderoga, 566, 567 ; 
and Arnold’s treason, 1. ?. Fohn- 
ston, 717; portrait of, 784. 

Varney, George J., Acadia in the revo- 
lution, 486. 

Van der Kemp, F. A., mss. in Harvard 
College. 853. 

Verhulst, Willem, Director-General of 
New Netherland, 327. 

Vermont, first legislature, 19; boundary 
controversy, 443; Centennial Anniver- 
sary of the Independence of, and the 
battle of Bennington, noticed, Va 

Verrazano, New Light on the Voyage 
of,-1504; ¥. Carson Brevoort, 323 3 
proved to be the First Explorer of the 
Atlantic Coast of the U. S., 481 ; no- 


» 579+ 

Vikings, the visitof the, 700. 

Virginia, the Huguenots of, William 
Pope Dabney, 31; manufacture of 
wine, 33; Smith's map of, 576; soldiers 
sold as slaves in, 626; names of au- 
thors prior to 1610, 705 ; thanksgiving 
day in, 762. .- 

Virgins, the tradition of the eleven thou- 
sand, 633. 


ADE, NATHANIEL, letter on 

the battle of Harlem Plains, 628, 
Walker, Col. Benjamin, aide-de-camp 
to Steuben and Washington, 190, 


514. 

Walton Family, of N. Y., 292. ; 

War of 1812, History of the American 
Navy, noticed, 518. _ 

Ward, Major John, noticed, 142. 

Waring, George E., Jr., History of 
sa nyon and report on Austin, 

‘exas, noticed, 579. i 

Washington, Elizabeth, presented with 
tea utensils, 213. 

Washington, George, annoyed by mos- 
quitoes, 52; his secret service, 97, 98, 
100, 290; instructions for spies, 102, 
103; presents his portrait to Major 
Tallmadge, 105; at beng Forge, 
313) 1493 letter to John Franklin, 


} 


INDEX 


1781,.142; to Col, Crawford, 1773, 
142; life of. in Japanese, 144; La- 
trobe’s pen and ink portrait of, 144; 
original portraits, noticed,152; head- 
quarters at Yorktown, 205; record of 
his birth, 224; behavior on St. Clair’s 
defeat, 226; letter to Major Tall- 
madge, 1779, 290; letter to Sheriff 
Hartington, 1781, 298 ; headquarters 
at Peekskill, 331; as a poet, 359; at 
Philadelphia in 1774, 360; at Fort 
Edward, 1783, 362; order against 
gambling, 364; his military family, 
365; reception by the people of N. 7. 
noticed, 374: expedition to the Ohio, 
414; joins Braddock's army, 421; 
headquarters at Tappan, N. Y. 435; 
Sharples’ portrait of, 441; crossesthe 
Delaware, 544; the Princeton sur- 
prise, 550; record from family bible, 
632; thirteen at his dinner table, 


1780, 634; his, character, 678; at- 


Trenton and Princeton,680 ; progress 
of the monyment at Washington, 705; 
pedigree and shield, 765; as an 
angler, 855 ; mosquito story, 855. 

Washington, Lawrence, inscription on 
his tomb, 767. 

Watts’ Psalms, edition of 1781, 703. 
Webster, Daniel, newly discovered 
fourth of uly oration by, 716, 785. 
Webster, N. B., Notes, Queries, and 

Answers for Teachers, etc., noticed, 


715. 

Wentworth, Benning, appointed Gov- 
ernor of N. H., 3. 

Wesley, John, was he consecrated a 
bishop, 226, 367, 439, 638. 

West, Sir William descendants of, 


576. 

Westchester Farmer, pamphlets written 
by, D. Williams, 117. 

West India Company, formation of, 


321. 
West Point, N. Y., fortified, 286; Sir 
Henry Clinton, at, 361. 
West Virginia, History of the Soldiers 
medals issued by, noticed, 520. 
Weymouth, George, Voyage to New 
England, 555. 
Whale-Boat Privateersmen of the Rev- 
olution, Charles Burr Todd, 168. 
White, Horace, Money and its Substi- 
tutes, mentioned, 716. 

Whitefield, Edwin, the Homes of our 
Forefathers, noticed, 373. 

Whitehead, William A., Documents 
relating to the Colonial History of 
New Jersey, noticed, Vol. III., 3233 
Vol. IV., 860. 

White Mc ins, handbool 
noticed, 580. 

Whitson Bay, now Plymouth, Mass., 


807, 841. 

Whittier, John G., his poem of Mogg 
Megone, corrected, 573 

Wilkins, Isaac, claimed to be the West- 
chester Farmer, 117. 





of the, 


Wilkinson, Gen. James, duel with 
Gen. Gates, 368, 

Williams, Daniel, the Westchester 
Farmer, 117; William Penn and the 
Bi-Centenary of the Founding of 


Pa., 645. 

Willis, O. R., Origin of the name May- 
flower, 368. 
illson, James, maker of the first 
Globes in America, 143. 

Wilson, James Grant, sketch of Wil- 

liam B. Lawrence, 150. 

Wilton, Joseph, executes a statue of 
William Pitt, 216. 

Wine, manufactured in Va., 33. 

Winslow, Edward, Joshua Moody and 
his Times, 299. 

Winslow, Edward, Jr., first oration on 
the landing of the pilgrims, 800, 

Windsor, Conn., settled, 266. 
insor, Justin, Memorial History of 
Boston, noticed, 73; Reviewed by 
B. F. De Costa, “3 

Winston, Richard, puty-Governor 
of Ill., 592, 595. 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, 
sketch of, 230. 

Witchcraft, slaves executed for, in IIl., 


591. 

Wolcott, Samuel, Memorial of Henry 
Wolcott. noticed, 75. 

Woodbridge, Theodore, the original 
thirteen at Washington’s table, 634. 

Wood-engraver, the first American, 
511, 6 . 

Wood's Holt, Mass., monograph on the 
name, 431. 

Wyandot Mission, monument at, 291. 

Wynne, Thomas, the first ph sician 
settled in Philadelphia, orion 
Dickinson, 662. 

Wyllys, Major John P., manuscripts 
of, 142. 

dee GOV. ELIHU, sketch of, 

noticed, ms 

Vale College, ¢ 
Ecclesiastical 
ticed. 858. 

York, Duke of, his patent of 1664 and 
1674 for New York, 24. 109, 660, 647 ; 
his treatment of the Province of New 
York, 106; medal of 1665, Chardes 
E, Anthon, 581. 

Yorktown, Pa., Wilkinson-Yates duel 


fe Founding of, and 
Constitution of, no- 


of the Gov. 
to centennial 


at, 298. 
Yorktown, Va., enn 
of N.Y. in r 

of, noticed, 77; allied troops at, 147; 


. troops at, 147; Pa. troops, 
147; siege of, 195; Washington’s 
mulberry tree, 205. 


V Ags and Zufiians, noticed, 232, 
Zones, the Five, 144. 








